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PROFESSOR  CHAMBERLIX,  DEAN  OF  AMERICAX 
SCIEXTISTS.  OX  THE  FrTl'RE  OF  MAX 

BY  J.  V.  NASH 

AMOXG  living  American  men  of  science  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Cham- 
berlin  hoKls,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  achievements,  a  preemi- 
nent position.  A  contemporary  of  Charles  Darwin  (he  received 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  in  recognition  of 
his  geological  discoveries),  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  the  veteran 
geologist  is  still  intellectually  alert  and  busily  investigating  new 
problems  involving  the  interior  structure  of  the  earth. 

Professor  Chamberlin's  pioneering  researches  half  a  century 
ago  gave  us  the  story  of  the  great  Ice  .\ges  in  Xorth  .\merica,  but 
he  is  more  widely  known  as  the  co-discoverer  of  the  Planetesimal 
hypothesis  which  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  largely  sup- 
planted, both  in  .\merica  and  abroad,  the  Laplacian  and  other  theo- 
lies  concerning  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  the  development  of 
the  solar  system. 

Elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  L'niversity  of  Wisconsin  in 
1887,  after  five  years  of  intensive  work  as  an  administrator,  during 
which  he  reorganized  the  institution  and  placed  it  in  the  front  rank 
among  our  State  universities.  Dr.  Chamberlin  in  1892  accepted  an 
invitation  from  Dr.  William  Rainey  Harper  to  come  to  the  newl\ 
established  L'niversity  of  Chicago  as  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  where  he  would  be  free  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  science,  with  the  best  modem  equipment  and  facilities 
for  research.  Thus  it  was  that  Professor  Chamberlin  established 
his  headquarters  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since  and 
has  conducted  a  long  series  of  brilliant  investigations  in  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  geology-.    The  results  of  his  research  have  been 
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given  to  tlie  world  in  several  books  and  in  numerous  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  Journal  of  Geology,  of  which  Professor  Chamberlin  has 
been  for  many  years  Editor. 

Not  long  ago,  believing  that  the  impressions  and  recollections 
of  so  eminent  a  scientist,  expressed  in  an  informal  personal  inter- 
view, would  be  of  general  interest,  I  sought  an  appointment  with 
Professor  Chamberlin.  The  request  for  an  interview  was  cheerfully 
granted,  and  I  spent  several  hours  with  the  octogenarian  geologist 
in  his  private  study. 

With  reference  to  his  latest  investigations,  he  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary : 

"The  interior  of  the  earth  is  no  longer  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
mere  speculation.  Three  lines  of  specific  evidence  now  penetrate 
it.  While  their  full  import  is  not  yet  at  command,  important  light 
has  already  been  shed  on  the  tectonic  or  architectural  state  of  the 
interior.  The  earth  is  a  heterogeneous  elastic  solid,  inclosed  in  a 
riveted  jacket  which  it  has  been  for  ages  forming  about  itself  from 
worn  and  weathered  surface  material  reshaped  and  bound  together 
by  exudations  from  within.  The  floating  crust  is  a  misinterpreta- 
tion. The  continents  stand  on  solid  (elastico-static)  foundations. 
The  earth  is  better  organized  and  stronger  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  the  reorganizing  processes  show  no  signs  of  exhaustion." 

I  then  asked  Professor  Chamberlin  to  tell  me  something  about 
the  early  chapters  in  his  extraordinarily  fruitful  scientific  career. 
Looking  back  reminiscently  over  an  interval  of  some  sixty  years, 
he  replied : 

"I  began  simply  as  an  educator  without  any  thought  of  scientific 
investigation.  I  taught  the  old  classical  course  of  the  strictest  sort. 
There  was  very  little  science  in  it,  and  I  was  personally  strongly 
inclined  to  the  philosophies.  But  my  experience  as  a  public  school 
teacher  and  principal,  in  the  1860's,  convinced  me  that  the  course 
of  study  was  too  narrow,  limited,  and  dry  really  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  ordinary  pupil.  So  during  the  two  years  when  I  was  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Delavan,  Wisconsin,  I  gave  little  talks 
on  various  subjects — geology,  astronomy,  history,  and  things  of  that 
sort — in  order  to  broaden  the  course  out,  and  I  also  started  some 
little  excursions  to  see  something  of  Nature. 

"I  was  untrained  in  these  lines,  but  as  a  boy  on  the  farm  in  the 
pioneer  days  when  Nature  was  still  almost  unmodified,  I  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  see  Nature  as  it  was,  as  a  boy  sees  it.     I 
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have  always  rcgrettetl  exceedingly  that  1  had  not  had  a  little  train- 
ing in  scientific  Hncs  as  a  1mi\  ,  because  my  opportunities  were  so 
extraordinary  in  those  early  days.  Tiie  migration  of  the  birds 
and  the  animals  was  something  rather  wonderful,  in  a  way,  in  south- 
em  Wisconsin,  where  there  was  a  special  concentration  of  migrants. 
In  doing  this  supplementary  work  for  the  pupils,  I  became  myself 
interested  in  the  sciences. 

"I  saw  the  coming  wave  of  scientific  developTiient,  and  so  I 
stopped  teaching  for  a  year  and  went  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  study  the  sciences.  I  studied  the  full  range  of  the  leading 
branches.  I  had  tickets  of  admission  to  tlie  dissecting  rooms,  and 
so  on. 

"Then  for  four  years  I  taught  the  natural  sciences  in  the  White- 
water Normal  School,  in  Wisconsin,  where  I  covered  all  the  lead- 
ing sciences — human  physiology,  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  physics, 
geology,  and  astronomy.  I  took  those  up  by  turn,  as  I  could,  be- 
cause I  could  not  do  thorough  work  in  all  of  them  at  one  time. 

"But  I  then  saw  that  the  field  was  too  large.  It  was  necessary 
to  concentrate,  and  I  chose  geology.  I  was  instrumental  in  the 
starting  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  of  1869  and  subsequent 
years.  That  was  where  I  really  started  in  science.  My  predilection 
was  for  paleontology,  but  my  field — the  eastern  Wisconsin — was  very 
heavily  covered  with  glacial  formations,  and  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity I  had  to  give  much  attention,  if  not  foremost  attention,  to 
glacial  problems.  This  gave  me  a  trend  in  that  direction,  and 
naturally  there  arose  in  my  mind  the  question  of  the  cause  of  so 
extraordinary  a  thing  as  the  great  ice  invasions.  I  tried  several 
theories  that  were  then  current,  but  they  did  not  work  very  well. 
At  the  close  of  the  Wisconsin  work  I  became  head  of  the  Glacial 
Division  of  the  I'nited  States  Geological  Survey.' 

"It  was  from  that  larger  point  of  view  that  I  began  to  consider 
causes  and  methods  of  how  the  glaciations  had  come  about,  and 
was  compelled  to  reject  one  after  another  of  the  causes  assigned, 
until  finally  I  took  up  an  old  suggestion  of  Tyndall's  that  it  was  due 
to  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  particularly  the 
carbon  dioxide,  which  Tyndall  held  was  especially  fitted  to  absorb 
heat  and  affect  climate.  In  the  study  of  the  atmospheric  constitu- 
tion I  was  naturally  led  back  to  the  original  state  of  the  atmosphere, 

'  Professor  Chamberlin  studied  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  in  1878.  and 
those  of  Greenland  in  1894  when  he  accompanied  Peary  on  his  polar  expedition. 
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and  some  questions  with  reference  to  the  great  hot,  moist  atmos- 
phere that  had  been  the  current  view  were  raised.  I  tried  to  test 
these  hypothesis  by  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  which  was  then 
new,  and  found  that  they  would  not  stand  the  test." 

These  investigations  finally  led  back  to  a  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  earth's  origin,  and  Professor  Chamberlin 
went  on  to  explain  his  approach  to  that  difficult  problem: 

"Up  to  that  time  I  had  been,  like  most  scientists,  a  devotee  of 
the  Kant-Laplace  hypothesis  of  a  gasal  mode  of  origin  of  the  earth. 
My  investigations,  however,  introduced  profound  skepticism,  but  as 
I  was  not  quite  willing  to  throw  over  nn-  fixed  beliefs — things  that 
I  had  been  teaching  for  years — without  a  more  firm  ground  of  ob- 
jection than  was  aiiforded  by  the  atmosphere  and  by  the  kinetic 
theory,  which  was  then  new  and  on  trial.  I  turned  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem; that  is,  the  earth  and  the  sun  in  jiarticular,  to  see  if  there  were 
objections  that  were  independent  of  the  atmosphere, — mechanical 
objections  and  so  forth, — and  I  hit  upon  the  slow  rotation  of  the 
sun.  The  surface  of  the  sun  moves  onl\'  about  ly^  miles  per  second, 
whereas  Mercury,  the  innermost  planet,  moves  near  30  miles,  and 
the  earth  moves  18'/j.  So  I  could  not  see  how  a  mass  of  gas  that 
had  been  throwing  ofi:"  rings,  as  they  used  to  say.  that  were  rotating 
at  these  high  speeds,  could  contract  down  and  rotate  so  slowly.  The 
problem  involved  the  iiioiiiciit  of  uiomcntuiu. 

"Then  one  (la\-  I  happened  to  meet  Moulton  on  the  camjjus.  I 
had  had  some  acquaintance  with  him  and  he  had  been  helpful  in 
some  things  before.  Me  was  then  a  >oung  instructor  or  graduate 
student.  So  I  put  it  up  to  him.  He  began  to  inquire  into  whether 
the  Laplacian  hypothesis  would  stand  tests  in  that  line,  and  he 
found  it  would  not.    He  reached  very  decided  results. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  our  co-operative  work,  and  perhaps 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  it  w  as  a  rather  unusual  combina- 
tion in  that  field.  Moulton,  you  see,  was  strong  on  celestial  me- 
chanics and  on  mathematics,  whereas  I  was  a  naturalist.  I  worked 
from  the  earth:  l,a])lace  and  Kant  an<l  all  those  men  had  been  work- 
ing from  the  heavens — working  down.  1  looked  upon  the  features 
of  the  earth  as  hereditary  traits  and  wanted  to  trace  them  back 
and  fmd  nut  whence  they  came  and  how.  That  is  the  geological 
method,  just  as  we  find  beds  of  rock  and  determine  how  they  came 
about.     The  method  is  naturalistic,  distinctly  so. 
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"Then  Moulton,  working  from  the  point  of  view  of  celestial 
mechanics  niul  mathcniatics.  understood  the  other  side  perfectly, 
and  could  test  things  by  the  principles  of  mcciianics,  so  that  we 
made  up  a  co-partnership  spontaneously  and  have  worked  together 
ever  since,  more  or  less.  That  is  how  it  lic.i;an :  that  is  how  our 
relations  developed.  We  worked  from  ver\  ditYerent  points  of  view 
but  co-operatively. 

"This  led  to  the  rejection  of  tiic  l.ajtlacian  hypothesis  not  only, 
but  also  of  the  others  that  had  been  derived  from  a  heavenly  point 
of  view  and  that  involved  the  same  mechanical  principles.  It  did 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  body  was  made  up  of  gas  or 
of  separate  particulars,  meteoric  or  not,  provided  the  mechanics 
were  the  same.  .\nd  so  I  was  forced  to  abandon  both  of  these  sup- 
positions. I  did  not  do  that  in  a  minute:  I  worked  years  on  it.  try- 
ing to  see  if  there  was  not  some  way  in  which  these  difficulties  could 
be  avoided  and  the  Laplacian  hypothesis  or  the  meteoric  hypothesis 
could  be  made  to  stand.  But  I  could  not  make  any  substitute  work, 
although  I  tried  collisions  and  glancing  collisions  and  various  other 
things. 

"Finally  I  hit  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  close  approach  of  a  pass- 
ing star,  producing  a  dynamic  encounter  but  not  a  physical  en- 
counter as  a  basis.  While  Moulton  and  I  worked  in  close  co-opera- 
tion, we  worked  independently  :  yet  we  so  depended  upon  each  other 
that  it  is  a  joint  work,  and  that  is  the  way  the  public  should  under- 
stand it.  The  Planetesinial  hviKithesis.  developed  as  a  result  of  that 
work,  is  radically  different  from  the  others.  The  others  bring  mat- 
ter together  in  mass,  whereas  the  Planetesimal  keeps  the  matter 
separate. 

"The  essence  of  it  is  that  in  the  beginning  there  were  small 
bodies — not  meteorites — which  moved  in  orbits  like  planets,  and 
that  these  planetesimals,  or  little  planets,  gathered  into  big  planets. 
The  passing  star  caused  the  sun  to  throw  this  matter  out,  and  pulled 
it  forward  and  gave  it  orbits.  These  embryo  planets  had  planetary 
orbits,  but  little  ones,  and  the\-  grew  up.  But  instead  of  growing  up 
by  bounding,  they  grew  up  by  concurrent  motion.  Meteorites  go 
in  all  sorts  of  different  directions,  and  gases  are  going  every  way, 
whereas  these  bodies  were  going  all  one  way.  So  they  came  together 
concurrently,  going  in  the  same  direction,  like  automobiles  flowing 
in  one  direction. 
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"That  leads  to  this  radical  conclusion  from  the  geological  point 
of  view:  The  earth  grew  up  slowly,  and  hence  when  falling  bodies 
struck  the  atmosphere  they  became  hot  but  were  cold  by  the  time 
others  fell  on  them ;  so  the  earth  grew  up  from  the  infall  of  these 
planetesimals  in  a  relatively  cool  way  and  never  was  molten,  never 
was  all  gas.  All  the  time  it  was  growing  up  very  slowly — say  a 
billion  years  or  so  in  growing  up — without  being  very  hot.  There 
was  more  or  less  irregularity  of  growth,  because  the  atmosphere 
would  sift  the  material  more  or  less,  causing  more  lodgment  here 
than  yonder,  lodgment  of  heavier  matter  in  one  place  than  in  an- 
other, so  that  the  earth  became  irregular ;  and  out  of  that  came  the 
continents  and  the  fact  that  the  land  is  mostly  in  one  hemisphere  and 
the  water  in  the  other,  and  such  things. 

"In  other  words,  the  Planetesimal  theory  leads  to  a  very  different 
concept  of  the  way  the  continents  rose  and  the  way  the  earth  has 
behaved  ever  since.  That  is  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  is  this 
that  I  have  expressed  more  definitely  and  sharply  in  my  recent 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Geology.  I  believe  it  is  a  more  trenchant 
article  than  any  I  have  ever  written  before — more  summary.  I 
urged  very  specifically  the  conclusion  that  the  floating  crust,  the 
molten  globe  idea,  and  all  that,  is  a  misinterpretation,  and  that  the 
earth  is  solid,  has  always  been  solid,  has  grown  up  as  a  mass  of 
little  solid  particles,  and  that  these  have  worked  upon  one  another. 
There  is  internal  reorganization  going  on  all  the  time,  and  that  is 
the  explanation  of  our  earth  movements  or  earthquakes,  and  all  of 
that.  Thus  we  get  a  very  different  concejit  of  the  great  things  in 
geolog)'. 

"I  feel  the  greatest  confidence  that  this  new  view  of  the  earth 
is  going  to  win,  because  it  is  built  up  from  the  earth,  as  it  were, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  slow.  I  said  at  the  start  to  Salisbury  and  some 
others  that  it  will  be  twenty-five  years  before  the  Planetesimal  hypo- 
thesis will  come  fairly  before  the  world.  The  twent\  -five  years  are 
not  cjuite  up,  but  perhaps  twenty-five  years  was  a  little  scant.  How- 
ever, I  think  by  the  end  of  twent\-five  \ears  there  will  be  a  rather 
decided  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  who  really  do  the  thinking." 

With  further  reference  to  some  of  his  recent  investigations.  Dr. 
Chamberlin  said :  ".As  \ou  know,  the  geographies  have  told  us  that 
if  we  draw  a  line  around  the  earth,  most  of  the  water  will  be  found 
on  one  side  and  nearly  all  the  land  on  the  other.     In  other  words, 
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the  earth  is  one-si<led  in  a  very  strange  way.  The  division  is  not 
parallel  with  the  axis,  hut  crosses  it  diagonally.  The  key  to  my 
method  is  this:  I  don't  start  with  the  theory  and  come  forward.  I 
Start  with  the  thing  that  is  and  go  back.  That  is  the  thing  I  am 
working  on  now;  that  is.  the  formation  of  the  core  of  tiie  earth, 
and  the  reason  why  one  end  of  the  core  became  big  and  light,  and 
the  other  dense  and  heavy.  The  great  problem  is  the  difference  in 
the  hemispheres  and  then  the  shaping  of  the  continents,  and  the  fact 
that  the  North  Pole  is  sunken  and  the  South  Pole  protrudes.  That 
is  what  is  before  me.  1  want  to  get  that  in  good  scientific  form, 
and  the  whole  thing  in  a  little  better  shape  for  teaching. 

"I  never  dreamed."  he  added  reflectively,  "of  getting  so  far  w  hen 
I  started.  One  thing  has  led  to  another.  I  want  to  find  the  bottom 
of  things;  the  philosophical  tendency  is  strong  in  me.  I  am  not 
content  to  know  that  a  thing  is  so;  I  want  to  know  why — as  the 
Indians  say,  'How  come?'  " 

My  next  question  concerned  the  religious  position  at  which 
Professor  Chamberlin  has  arrived.  "My  father,"  he  explained, 
"was  a  minister.  He  was  not  a  man  of  scholastic  training,  but 
a  student  and  a  thinker.  Me  was  distinctively  philosophical.  I  was 
brought  up  in  theological  philosophy.  He  was  an  .-\rminian,  not  a 
Calvinist.  and  I  used  to  fight  Calvinism  from  a  boy  up.  So  I  was 
reared  in  that  religio-philosophical  atmosphere.  I  do  not  regret 
it,  but  it  was  a  very  different  point  of  view  from  the  scientist's. 
Now,  I  suppose  I  have  fallen  from  grace,  that  I  am  a  backslider. 

"But  I  do  not  entirely  lose  the  theological  point  of  view.  That  is, 
I  think  this  is  not  simply  a  stiff,  rigorous  organism.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  myself  as  having  a  certain  amount  of  liberty.  I  do  not 
think  like  a  machine:  I  do  not  think  so,  at  any  rate.  Individuality, 
personality,  responsibility,  and  all  that  is  .something  that  is  so  strongly 
ingrained  in  me  now  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 

"Just  how  life  and  volition  and  thought  got  into  the  geological 
system  is  the  biggest  problem  to  solve,  and  we  have  to  recognize 
that  if  we  put  the  physical  with  the  mental  there  are  two  sides  to  it. 
You  cannot  make  the  physical  all  mental  or  the  mental  all  physical. 
So  I  am  a  sort  of  Ishmaelite.  I  am  not  with  the  mechanists  or  the 
determinists :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I  with  the  idealists — I  am 
very  far  from  that.  In  other  words.  I  try  to  take  the  situation  as 
it  is. 
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"Aly  fundamental  theological  prepossession  is  that  whoever  made 
the  cosmic  s\stem  was  honest  about  it,  and  he  made  us  in  the  cir- 
cumstances honest.  That  is,  we  could  not  have  evolved  for  billions 
of  years  or  so  in  a  factitious  way ;  we  evolved  on  sound  lines  in 
general.  We  are  all  full  of  shortages  and  mistakes  and  all  that,  but 
fundamentally  the  thing  is  as  we  see  it.  Just  how  the  consciousness 
and  the  volition,  and  all  that,  come  out  of  this  other  system  and  work 
with  it  is  a  pretty  complicated  problem,  and  I  guess  we  will  go  on 
down  through  some  generations  yet  before  there  is  a  complete  an- 
swer. But  the  absurdest  thing  perhaps  in  all  human  history  is  for 
a  man  to  sit  down  and  write  in  favor  of  pure  idealism.  I  mean 
sitting  down  and  writing  that  there  is  nobody  else  except  himself. 
\\"e  ha\e  to  accept  the  situation  as  it  is.  We  do  not  understand  it, 
but  we  must  keep  the  balance  and  punch  from  both  sides.  We  will 
get  there  sometime." 

"Do  you  believe  with  Tenn\son  that  there  is  "one  far-off  divine 
event?'  "  I  required. 

"Oh,  no!"  he  rejoined.  "It  is  so  multiple.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
organized  system.  But  I  am  coming  to  think  more  and  more  of  the 
wonderful  thing  that  we  are  ourselves  physiologically.     Yesterday 

I  summed  it  up  to  m_\self  by  saying  that  I  believe  this  corpse  of 
mine  knew  about  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  do.  Just  think  of 
it !  I  go  down  to  breakfast.  I  take  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing. 
That  is  all  I  know  about  it ;  I  take  it  because  I  want  it.  But  think 
of  how  that  is  organized  !  Certain  new  compounds,  a  multitude  of 
new  compounds,  are  made,  and  made  to  work  together.  If  I  take 
a  given  number  of  carbo-hydrates,  they  will  make  fats,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on.  They  co-operate  with  one  another,  and  the  machine 
works.  j\nd  how  it  works !  The  more  I  get  down  into  the  details  of 
physiological  action,  the  more  amazed  I  am  that  the  whole  thing 
could  be  gotten  together  and  made  to  work,  to  go  the  way  it  does. 

II  is  a  niarxelous  thing.  The  kncnvledge  of  chemistry  that  a  man's 
body  has  would  discount  a  dozen  chemists  outside." 

Continuing  the  line  of  thought  suggested  in  m\'  last  i|uestion,  I 
asked:     "Do  you  think  that  the  human  race  is  moving  forward?" 

"It  is  among  my  theological  dogmas,"  Professor  Chamberlin 
answered  smilingly,  "that  the  optimist  and  the  pessimist  are  both 
fools,  but  that  the  optimist  is  the  more  comfortable  fellow  of  the 
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two,  and  I  am  an  optimist — on  the  whole.  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  whole  thinp  is  poinp  all  rifiht,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  whole  thinj;  is  going  all  had.  I  never  could  accei>t  the  doctrine 
of  total  depravity.  On  the  whole,  the  system,  as  I  see  it,  taking  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  that  is  in  the  earth  together,  is  work- 
ing towards  order  and  towards  etViciency,  and  the  amount  of  wast- 
age, irregularity,  of  disorder,  is  relatively  small. 

"The  things  that  disturb  us  are  agitative  and  more  or  less  de- 
structive, hut  when  you  measure  them  up  they  are  very,  very 
small,  compared  with  the  orderly  movements  (rolling  his  hands 
rapidly  ].  which  are  so  quiet  we  don't  know  anything  about  them. 
For  instance,  we  are  just  discovering  the  enormous  energies  that 
are  locked  up  in  revolutionary  movements  in  the  atoms.  So  I  think 
we  are  really  just  in  the  beginning  of  things,  just  beginning  to  learn 
how  to  think.  I  know,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  biologists  are 
quite  of  the  other  mind.  I  have  had  some  spirited  discussions  with 
friends  at  Madison  on  that  subject.  I  go  up  there  once  in  a 
while  over  Sunday,  and  we  usually  have  some  sort  of  gathering — 
a  friendly  conflict.  We  occupied  pretty  much  of  one  evening  in 
discussing  the  question  whether  the  race  did  not  reach  its  climax 
at  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  I  contend  that  we  are  going  "way,  'way 
on.  I  think  we  are  just  in  the  puerile  condition,  just  beginning  to 
find  out  how  to  think  and  get  into  things.  That  is  my  feeling.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  earth.  I  am  an  advocate  of  a  great  future. 
I  have  been  that  for  years.  That  is  the  gist  of  my  Roston  address 
before  the  American  Association  for  the  .Advancement  of  Science. 

"Just  before  I  went  to  China  on  the  Chinese  Educational  Com- 
mission with  IVesident  Burton,  a  friend  in  Washington  gave  a  din- 
ner to  a  Chinese  commissioner  who  happened  to  be  there — Kang 
Shao  Yi,  who  has  been  more  or  less  prominent  since.  This  friend 
had  met  him  and  been  his  guest  in  China.  So  he  tendered  a  dinner 
to  us  two.  There  were  present  at  the  dinner  Lord  Bryce.  a  man 
of  first  order.  Secretary-  Garfield,  Mr.  Pinchot,  President  \'an  Hise. 
and  some  others,  a  verv-  choice  company. 

".After  dinner  my  host  asked  me  to  say  some  things  about  the 
Chinese  Mission  which  was  just  about  to  start,  and  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks  I  contrasted  the  ordinary  view  of  the  earth  as  a 
dying  globe,  freezing  and  drying  up.     When  1  first  began  here  at 
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the  University  we  worked  on  this  problem  a  little,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  about  10,000  }ears  according  to 
that  theory  before  the  whole  thing  would  wind  up.  and  it  would  be 
a  miserable  end. 

"Then  I  sketched  our  modern  view  that  the  present  geological 
conditions  are  likel)'  to  last  for  hundreds  of  thousands,  more  likely 
millions — possibly  a  hundred  million  years  yet  to  come.  So  I 
said  we  have  a  chance.  We  might  possibly  commit  suicide  one 
way  or  another,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.   But  we  have  a  chance. 

"I  drew  out  those  two  pictures  and  I  said  I  would  not  have  it 
in  my  heart  really  to  go  to  China  if  the  first  picture  were  true, 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  tr\-  to  resurrect  a  nation,  under 
those  conditions,  when  we  were  all  going  down  into  the  crash  or 
the  freeze-up.  Quite  to  my  surprise,  Eryce  took  up  the  cue  sharply, 
and  for  about  an  hour  we  had  something  of  an  encounter.  \'an 
Hise  took  up  the  other  side.  Finally  Bryce  said,  'W'ell,  you  have 
given  us  a  very  fresh  point  of  view  of  an  old  question,'  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  ended  the  discussion. 

"I  merely  say  this  to  show  that  from  far  back  I  have  been  a 
declared  believer  in  a  large  opportunity  for  the  human  race.  Just 
how  the  race  is  going  to  meet  it  is  an  independent  question,  but  I 
believe  it  will  meet  it  successfully  The  most  comfortable  religious 
opinion  I  have  is  that  if  an  organization,  an  organism,  or  a  being 
does  not  take  itself  into  the  universal  system,  the  system  cuts  it  out. 

"There  may  be  more  devils  than  saints  in  the  world,  but  the 
devils  die  before  the  saints — they  commit  suicide.  It  is  a  fundamental 
theological  principle  of  mine  that  the  devil  is  a  fool.  He  would 
not  be  a  devil  if  he  were  not  a  fool.  While  he  is  acting  smart  and 
seems  to  be  bright,  he  is  playing  the  fool  all  the  time.  He  ought 
to  get  in  accord  with  things — in  harmony  with  the  system. 

"That  is  what  righteousness  is.  For  instance,  I  do  the  right 
thing  when  I  go  to  breakfast  and  eat  the  proper  food  in  the  proper 
amount,  and  in  so  doing  do  the  thing  that  is  best  for  my  system. 
H  I  go  down  there  and  gorge  myself,  that  is  sin.  Indulgence  in 
strong  liquor  is  destructive.  So  it  is  all  through  life.  When  we 
do  the  thing  that  fits  us  into  the  organization,  into  the  general  cos- 
mos, and  help  on  the  system  and  work  with  it,  both  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  system,  then  we  are  cosniically  righteous.     If  we  do 
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not.  we  arc  Mc|>hist(>phclian.  and  the  cosmos  cuts  us  out. 

"It  is  to  me  a  comforting  thought  tliat  tliose  who  try  to  live  in 
accord  with  tlieir  relations  and  oblij;ations  of  all  sorts  prosper  on  the 
whole,  and  the  others  are  killed  off.  If  nine-tenths  of  the  human 
race  chrmses  to  po  to  destruction,  the  one-tenth  will  live  on."  ".\nd 
will  replenish  the  earth?"  I  supKested.  "Vcs,  yes,  the  system  does 
not  seem  to  be  made  to  perpetuate  all.  An  oak  will  bear  thousands 
of  aconis  to  produce  one  tree.     Xature  is  sporadic  all  through." 

Our  conversation  turned  to  the  I'niversity  of  Chicago,  where 
Professor  Chamberlin  has  spent  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life. 
"I  am  a  prejudiced  witness  in  this  case,"  he  said,  "but  I  think,  be- 
tween us.  that  the  University  of  Chicago  has  struck  the  middle  path 
perhaps  more  nearly  than  any  other  American  or  foreign  institution, 
in  that  it  holds  with  a  fair  degree  of  firmness  to  the  best  of  the  old 
thought,  and  is  open  and  free  towards  new  thought.  It  does  not 
go  wild ;  it  has  not  cut  the  cables,  springing  off  from  the  past,  but 
there  is  lots  of  freedom — all  the  freedom  that  any  man  ought  to 
have,  and  more  than  a  good  many  ought  to  use. 

".\  man,  I  think,  in  the  university  lines  should  have  a  disposition 
to  be  free  and  to  go  free,  but  he  should  not  cut  loose  from  all  that 
has  made  the  race  what  it  is.  He  should  hold  on  to  the  good  that 
has  been  proven  in  the  past,  while  he  strikes  out  freely  for  good  that 
has  not  been  realized,  on  the  supposition  that  we  are  going  to  be 
better  all  the  time. 

"In  the  time  that  I  have  been  connected  with  higher  institutions 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  change.  You  know  we  were  under 
criticism  all  the  time — 'science  falsely  so  called,'  'science  is  good  in 
its  place."  and  so  on.  We  used  to  have  that ;  we  do  not  have  it  now. 
The  thing  has  swung  to  the  other  side.  Science  is  the  upper  dog. 
It  may  do  some  foolish  things  on  account  of  that. 

"I  think  that  the  University  is  moving  right  along  in  general 
on  lines  of  the  very  best  kind.  I  think  it  is  a  great  godsend  to  the 
State  institutions  that  are  growing  up  all  at>out  it.  for  an  independent 
institution  of  this  sort  can  do  some  things  that  they  cannot  do. 
tied  up  as  they  are  politically.  It  can  set  the  fashion  and  they  can 
follow,  but  they  cannot  be  leaders  very  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  striking  out  in  lines  that  our  University  does  not  choose 
to  follow,  and  so  it  gets  benefit  from  them. 
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"I  said  to  Dr.  Harper  about  the  time  he  was  organizing  the 
University  here,  'You  will  make  more  students  than  you  will  get.' 
I  do  not  think  he  quite  understood  me.  But  what  I  meant  was  this : 
that  the  establishment  of  the  I'niversity  of  Chicago  would  create 

students  by  educating  the  people 
bv  stimulating  the  people,  and 
that  there  would  be  more  stu- 
dents made  indirectly  in  that  way 
who  would  go  to  other  institu- 
tions than  come  here.  That,  I 
think,  has  been  literally  true.  I 
think  that  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  made  for  other  institu- 
tions students  in  the  proportion 
of  about  five  to  one  that  has 
come  here.  So  I  think  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Universit)'  of 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  greatest 
goods  educationally  that  has  ever 
happened  to  any  country.  It  was 
established  here  in  a  compara- 
tively free  atmosphere  and  Chi- 
cago has  become  free. 

"Athletics?  I  am  a  moderate 
enthusiast  in  athletics.  I  think  on 
the  whole  it  is  good.  I  think  it  is 
a  fine  thing  that  the  attention  of 
the  young  people  is  turned  so 
strongly  to  building  up  their  phxs- 
ical  systems  and  taking  care  of 
them.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing 
that  our  sports  are  put  under  regulation,  thus  eliminating  the  rowdy- 
ism that  used  to  prevail  in  the  colleges.  We  have  systematic  contests. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  rivalry — strong,  sharp,  and  keen.  [  1  le  snapped  out 
these  words  with  great  vigor.]  But  it  is  under  regulation,  there 
is  nothing  mean  about  it ;  so  that  the  substitution  of  organized  ath- 
letics for  the  old  college  pranks  I  think  is  a  very  great  thing.  But 
we  must  not  go  to  excess.     We  can  overdo  the  develojjmcnt  of  the 
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muscles  or  anythiiif;  else.  Excess,  as  I  have  said,  means  sin.  Most 
of  our  sins  are  perversions  or  excess — alKiut  the  same  thinp.  .\ 
man  ought  not  to  overwork  his  physical  system  an\  more  tlian  lie 
overheats  his  auto  and  damages  it  [>ermanently." 

"Do  you  think,""  I  asked,  "that  the  luini.in  race  will  ever  come 
together  tor  peace  and  good-will "'"' 

"Yes,"  answered  Frofes.sor  Chamberlin  without  hesitation,  "we 
will  work  in  that  direction  all  the  time,  but  we  cannot  go  too  fast. 
We  will  work  toward  it  through  increasing  good-will,  partly  because 
it  is  to  our  interest.  We  want  customers.  Economics  are  going 
to  control  things  more  in  the  future.  We  as  a  strong  producing 
nation  will  want  to  furnish  the  things  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
needs,  and  we  want  other  countries  well  disposed,  so  that  they  will 
take  our  goods  rather  than  others'  or  at  least  as  readily.  So  I  think 
the  natural  development  of  economics,  productiveness,  the  comforts 
of  life,  are  going  to  work  toward  peace. 

"But  we  cannot  secure  peace  by  getting  together  and  talking 
about  it  merely.  W'e  cannot  open  our  doors  to  the  burglars  and 
the  gimmen  and  the  bandits  just  yet.  In  other  words,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  typical  pacifist  attitude.  I  believe  in  keeping  ourselves 
in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  punish  the  criminals.  I 
believe  in  punishing  the  criminals,  too.  That  is,  I  believe  in  having 
a  sharp,  keen  sense  of  what  is  wrong,  and  not  having  that  too  much 
softened  by  molluscan  ideas.  W'e  have  criminals  who  become  very 
conspicuous  and  notorious,  and  lots  of  people  sympathize  with 
them  whom  you  would  not  expect  to  do  so.  When  I  was  a  college 
professor  in  a  small  institution.  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  at 
once  the  most  approachable  and  the  most  severe  member  of  the 
faculty.  I  guess  that  was  true.  I  was  sympathetic  enough  to  the 
students,  but  if  they  went  wrong  I  spanked  them ! " 

"Have  we  reached  the  end  of  evolution.'"  I  asked,  as  a  final 
question.  The  aged  geologists  kindly  face  lighted  up  as  he 
answered : 

"Oh.  no :  evolution  is  going  on  as  long  as  the  machine  runs.  It 
may  be  a  downward  evolution  by  and  by.  I  think  the  biologists 
are  correct  enough  in  seeing  limitations,  but  those  are  likely  to  be 
overcome.  In  my  experience,  almost  all  my  life,  when  certain  people 
reach  the  point  where  they  say,  "We  never  can  do  that,'  that  is  just 
the  thing  we  set  to  work  and  do.    So  they  said,  'You  are  not  evolved 
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as  well  as  the  birds — you  cannot  fl_\-.'  That  is  just  what  we  are  do- 
ing now :  we  are  flying.  I  suppose  that  there  will  develop  in  time 
the  instinct  of  a  flyer;  that  is,  a  pilot  will  act  instinctively  in  guid- 
ing his  ship,  much  as  we  act  instinctively  in  our  walking.  The 
automobilist  seems  to  be  developing  an  instinct  for  guiding  him. 
Some  can  do  wonders  in  that  way ;  there  are  even  many  women 
who  handle  their  machines  with  great   skill. 

"That  is  all  evolution.  I  think  that  the  introduction  of  the 
automobile  and  farm  machinery  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  going 
to  have  a  very  great  educational  effect.  Everybody  is  growing  up 
with  the  mechanical  instinct  as  it  were — the  mechanical  insight, 
more  or  less.     The  laws  of  motion  and  momentum  are  growing  up. 

"This  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  may  be  of  interest.  Some 
years  ago,  as  you  may  know,  I  wrote  a  little  book  on  the  origin  of 
the  earth.  At  that  time  I  was  President  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  North  Side.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
was  La  Verne  Noyes,  the  builder  of  Ida  Noyes  Hall  at  the  University 
and  the  donor  of  other  large  gifts.  He  had  a  fine  house  near  Lincoln 
Park,  where  he  would  invite  the  Board  over  to  dinner,  followed 
by  a  Board  meeting  and  a  ride  in  his  auto  perhaps.  I  was  under 
very  great  obligations  to  him,  and  so  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  book 
as  one  of  the  little  ways  in  which  I  could  return  the  compliment. 

"When  I  met  him  again  shortly  afterwards  he  told  me  an  in- 
teresting story.  He  said:  T  thought  I  would  do  a  little  missionary 
work  for  your  book ;  so  I  mentioned  it  to  one  of  my  friends  in  the 
L^nion  League  Club  at  lunch  and  praised  it,  and  he  said  he  would 
like  to  see  it.  So  I  gave  him  the  book.  He  was  a  literary  man  and 
an  orator  of  some  reputation.  A  few  days  later  he  returned  the 
book,  with  the  remark  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  for  him.  When 
I  got  into  my  car  I  threw  the  book  down  on  the  seat  and  when  I  got 
home  the  chauff^eur  said  to  me:  "Mr.  Noyes,  would  you  mind  leav- 
ing that  book  in  the  car  for  a  little  while?"  I  gladly  consented  and 
in  the  course  of  some  days  the  chauffeur  brought  it  back  to  me  and 
said  some  very  nice  things  about  it.  I  thought  that  I  would  see 
whether  he  was  just  being  polite  or  really  had  got  something  out  of 
it ;  so  I  began  to  lead  him  out  and  found  that  he  had  a  very  good 
notion  of  its  contents.' 

"This  showed  me  that  I  could  write  for  a  chaufi^eur  better  than 
I  could  for  an  orator.     The  chauffeur  was  dealing  with  machinery 
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and  forces,  and  so  he  had  the  hasis  for  understanding  how  the  solar 
system  could  rotate.  He  had  a  really  good  scientific  foundation, 
whereas  the  orator  was  studying  words  for  their  emotional  eflfect ; 
so  the  chaulTcur  was  keener,  stronger,  anil  better  informed  on 
mechanical  lines  than  the  educated  orator  was. 

"That  shows  how  we  are  evolving.  Xow  think  of  the  thousands 
of  chautTcurs  in  this  city.  Every  one  of  those  chauffeurs  is  a  good 
deal  more  skillful  than  he  was  when  he  started.  He  knows  a  good 
deal  more  about  machinery,  mechanics,  principles,  physics,  and  all 
that,  and  so  he  is  becoming  educated.  In  the  same  way  the  farmer 
who  now  runs  his  auto,  his  reaper,  his  thresher,  his  silo,  and  this 
machine  and  that  machine,  is  much  better  educated  and  knows  more 
and  thinks  more  soundly  than  he  did  before.  .\s  we  travel  about  we 
educate  ourselves.  We  are  educating  ourselves  very  rapidl\-,  and  in 
most  respects  that  is  sound  and  fundamental,  and  really  it  is  a  thing 
that  we  have  to  deal  with." 

It  is  a  rather  curious  coincidence  that  Count  Hermann  Keyser- 
ling  in  his  recent  book.  The  IVorld  in  the  Making,  selects  the 
chauflFeur  as  the  typical  representative  of  the  new  age  upon  which 
the  world  is  entering.  This  interview  with  Professor  Chamberlin 
took  place  some  time  before  the  appearance  of  Count  Keyserling's 
volume. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Professor  Chamberlin  smiled  in  his  robust  way  as  he 
said  good-by,  "on  the  whole  I  think  we  are  just  entering  the  blossom- 
ing stage  of  earth  history,  and  we  have  lots  of  time — we  have  lots 
of  time  to  work  it  out.  It  is  not  any  decree  of  the  Lord  that  we 
are  going  to  go  to  smash.  The  question  is  with  us.  We  have  the 
chance:  if  we  will  take  advantage  of  it  I  think  we  shall  profit,  and 
if  we  do  not  we  shall  go  to  ruin  as  we  ought  to." 

So  Professor  Chamberlin,  notwithstanding  the  catastrophe  of  the 
World  War  and  the  post-war  ills  with  which  the  world  is  afflicted, 
views  the  future  with  youthful  hope.  The  Fates  have  not  loarled 
the  dice  against  mankind.  It  is  for  man  himself  to  decide  what  his 
future  is  to  be. 


KANT  AND  ]\IILL  MSIT  AX  OLD  LADV 

BY   VAX    METER   AMES 

AFTER  taking  up  the  views  of  Kant  and  Alill  on  morality,  in  an 
introductory  course  in  ethics,  some  of  my  students  began  to 
wonder  whether  there  were  reall\-  much  difference  between  their 
theories.  To  help  them  decide,  I  asked  them  this  question  in  the 
examination:  If  you  were  an  old  lady,  laid  up  with  a  broken  hip. 
who  would  you  rather  have  visit  you,  Kant  or  Mill?  and  why? 

Kant  and  Mill  represent  two  fundamental  attitudes  toward 
morality.  Kant  teaches  that  an  act  is  to  be  judged  solely  according 
to  its  motive,  Mill  that  an  act  is  to  be  appraised  only  according  to 
its  social  conseciuences.  For  Kant  an  act  is  moral  if  the  will  behind 
it  is  good,  and  the  will  is  good  if  it  conforms  to  the  moral  law  or 
categorical  imperative;  to  act  always  in  a  way  that  one  is  willing 
to  have  universalized,  regardless  of  one's  personal  feeling.  The 
inclinations  must  be  ignored,  sa\  s  Kant,  because  they  are  particular 
and  incapable  of  becoming  universal.  Kant  maintains  that  the  will 
to  do  the  right  thing  is  all  that  the  agent  should  be  held  responsible 
for,  since  this  is  all  that  lies  within  his  power.  The  motive  of  the 
act  is  his,  the  results  depend  ui)on  circumstances  that  may  be  be- 
yond his  control.  A  man  is  always  free  to  intend  the  right  thing, 
though  he  may  never  be  able  to  carry  it  out.  Mill,  on  the  contrary, 
says  that  acts  promoting  the  general  happiness  are  good  regardless 
of  their  motives.  He  would  not  take  the  will  for  the  deed  as  Kant 
would. 

The  two  \'iews  seem  to  be  entirely  opposed.  Ikit  some  of  my 
students  saw  that  each  tends  to  go  over  into  the  other.  .\  motive 
envisages  consequences,  or  it  is  not  motor;  and  the  conseciuences 
follow  from  the  motive,  or  they  are  not  morally  consequential. 
IIow  can  motives  be  judged  except  in  terms  of  the  results  that  they 
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are  likely  to  precipitate?  How  can  result-'  l>c  jiulf^cd  cxccj)!  in 
relation  to  intentions?  An  ajjent  should  not  be  praised  or  blamed 
for  results  of  accidents,  or  acts  of  tiod,  but  only  for  results  fore- 
seen by  him.  or  for  results  which  he  mipht  have  been  expected  to 
foresee.  Hence  there  may  not  be  so  much  difference  between  Kant 
and  Mill  as  lirst  appears. 

Kant  says  to  do  what  is  right.  Mill  says  to  do  what  is  good.  lUit 
the  right  must  turn  out  to  be  the  good,  or  it  is  not  right :  and  the 
good  must  be  the  right,  or  it  is  not  good.  I  should  think,  then, 
that  whether  Kant  or  Mill  called  on  the  old  lady,  it  would  be  the 
same  as  if  the  other  had  come.  It  is  likely  that  Kant's  rigid  schedule 
would  not  allow  him  to  call  except  by  proxy,  but  the  following  an- 
swers which  I  got  to  my  question  contain  observations  that  had  not 
occurred  to  me.  and  they  are  not  all  based  ujinn  misunderstanding 
of  the  supposed  visitors. 

This  first  answer  indicates  how  their  personalities  might  weigh 
more  with  the  old  lady  than  their  principles.  "I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  both  Mill  and  Kant  call — preferably  at  the  same  time. 
However,  if  I  were  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind  and  could  have 
but  one  I  should  prefer  Kant  with  his  queer  little  fuzzy  face  and 
his  gloomy  thoughts  on  duty.  P>ut.  being  as  I  am,  with  the  addition 
only  of  a  few  years  and  a  broken  hip.  I  think  Mill  would  be  the  more 
welcome.  Both  would  probably  come  for  the  same  reason — Kant 
to  perform  a  duty  (let  us  hope — if  it  should  be  from  inclination 
his  visit  would  be  immoral  in  his  own  eyes)  and  Mill  from  a  little 
different  interpretation  of  duty — that  of  increasing  the  sum  total  of 
happiness.     But  Mill  would  bear  the  burden  less  heavily  no  doubt." 

I  wonder  if  this  second  response  is  fair  to  Kant,  who  insisted 
that  every  rational  being  must  be  treated  always  as  an  end  in  him- 
self, and  never  as  a  means.  "If  I  were  an  old  lady  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  would  prefer  Mill  to  visit  me.  Kant  would  probably  be 
visiting  me  because  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  I  prefer  people  to 
visit  me  because  they  desire  to.  because  they  have  affection  for  me, 
because  they  take  pleasure  in  doing  it,  as  I  am  sure  Mill  would, 
according  to  his  teachings.  This  is  my  main  objection  to  Kant.  He 
appreciated  nothing,  only  that  which  was  done  through  duty, 
through  respect  for  the  law.  I  am  just  the  opposite.  I  would  not 
appreciate  my  mother  taking  care  of  me  if  I  thought  she  did  it 
because  she  thought  she  ought  to.    Kant's  philosophy  in  my  opinion 
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is  cold-hearted,  it  may  apply  to  politics  but  not  to  domestic  life." 
I  think  that  affection  and  impulse  should  figure  in  moral  conduct, 
but  Kant  dismissed  them  because  they  are  capricious  and  unreliable, 
because  mothers  must  always  be  caring  for  their  children  and  can- 
not always  be  consciously  loving  them,  and  especially  because  he 
resented  treating  others  as  a  means  to  one's  own  ends.  He  of 
course  tried  to  rule  out  all  appeal  to  experience  or  social  conse- 
quences in  order  to  make  his  theory  universal  and  independent  of 
circumstances,  but  he  unconsciously  considered  social  factors,  and 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  to  ignore  them  in  criticizing  him. 
If  people  felt  no  obligation  to  call  on  old  ladies,  if  said  ladies  had  to 
rely  upon  selfish  impulses  for  their  visits,  they  might  be  even  more 
lonely  than  they  are.  It  is  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  one  who  calls 
from  a  sense  of  dut\'  must  come  grudgingl}'.  It  is  nai\e  to  assume 
that  Mill,  in  visiting  the  old  lady  to  promote  the  general  happiness, 
is  for  that  reason  taking  an_\'  more  personal  interest  in  her  than 
Kant  would.  It  is  certainly  not  legitimate  to  assert  that  ]\lill  comes 
"because  he  wants  to,"  since  Mill  says  that  the  individual  should 
sacrifice  his  own  good  for  that  of  others.  Nevertheless  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  with  a  lady  of  any  age  about  her  preferences,  once 
she  has  made  up  her  mind  as  the  following  writer  has  done. 

"If  I  were  an  old  lady,  laid  up  with  a  broken  hip,  I  would  cer- 
tainl\'  hate  to  have  Kant  to  come  to  see  me.  In  the  first  place  he 
would  only  come  from  a  sense  of  duty.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  very  entertaining  if  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  cheer  me  uj).  but 
suppose  he  felt  it  his  dut\-  to  tell  me  how  patient  I  should  be.  how 
thankful  that  I  didn't  break  m\-  neck!  I  think  he  would  be  selfishly 
seeking  his  own  good,  the  satisfaction  of  his  sense  of  duty,  rather 
than  anything  else.  However,  if  ^lill  came  to  see  me,  I  would  be 
very  glad.  He  would  come  because  he  wanted  to,  for  if  he  didn't 
want  to  and  only  came  to  make  me  happy,  it  would  make  him  un- 
happy and  we  would  just  cancel  each  other  and  not  promote  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Again  Mill  would  have  the 
object  of  making  me  happ\'  while  Kant  would  only  have  the  object 
of  doing  good.  The  fundamental  difference  in  the  two  ^■isits  is 
shown  by  a  study  of  the  two  men's  motives.  Kant  wanted  an  ethics 
that  told  the  truth  whether  you  could  use  it  or  not,  while  Mill  wanted 
an  ethics  that  would  provide  for  reform,  that  would  help  others. 
Therefore,  Mill  would  come  to  see  me  in  order  to  help  me,  but  Kant 
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would  come  just  because  he  ought  to.  It  seems  to  nic  that  Mill 
would  come  for  my  sake  while  Kant  would  come  for  his  own  sake, 
so  Mill  would  conduct  the  visit  to  please  me  while  Kant  would 
conduct  it  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  conducted.  If  Mill  had  been 
to  see  other  sick  people,  he  would  utilize  all  the  things  he  had 
learned  from  experience  in  these  visits  to  make  me  happy.  Kant 
wouKIn't  gather  anything  from  exi)eriencc  for  he  would  believe  that 
good  was  static  and  what  had  happened  on  another  visit  shouldn't 
influence  his  visit  to  me.  However,  if  Kant  came  when  he  didn't 
want  to.  if  he  was  very  entertaining,  acted  as  if  he  were  interested, 
was  thoughtful  only  for  my  comfort,  and  did  all  these  things  when 
he  didn't  want  to  but  thought  he  should,  I  certainly  would  consider 
him  a  wonderful  man.  However,  I  suppose  he  would  even  want  to 
do  them  because  he  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  want  to.  I'm 
still  sure  I  would  prefer  Mill  ' 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  impersonation  of  the  old  lady  has 
been  as  fair  as  she  could  be  to  Kant,  considering  that  she  does  not 
like  him.  She  hit  on  a  weak  point  in  his  system  when  she  said  that 
she  could  not  be  sure  what  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  do.  Kant's 
sense  of  duty  is  empty  and  formal,  it  never  tells  him  what  to  do, 
other  than  that  he  should  do  his  duty.  He  wanted  it  formal  that 
it  might  be  universal,  for  if  he  had  said  that  this  or  that  should  be 
done,  particular  circumstances  might  make  it  wrong,  whereas  by 
definition  it  can  never  be  wrong  to  do  the  right  thing,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  said  what  is  right.  Kant  wanted  the  truth,  whatever  it 
might  be,  and  for  him  it  was  universal,  hence  abstract  and  almost 
inapplicable  to  practice,  which  is  always  particular.  That  the  truly 
moral  life  should  be  unattainable  did  not  daunt  him.  The  right  is 
what  man  ought  to  do,  though  no  man  be  capable  of  doing  it.  He 
said:  "Two  things  fill  me  with  awe,  the  starry  heavens  above  and 
the  moral  law  within."  For  Kant  morality  is  as  far  beyond  us  as 
the  stars.  Because  it  is  not  cheap  and  ea.sy.  because  it  is  impossible, 
it  is  the  true  goal  of  our  aspiration.  Mill  wanted  the  practical,  Kant 
the  sublime.  The  difference  between  them  is  that  between  prose 
and  poetry,  but  more  people  are  bored  by  poetry  than  by  prose,  and 
few  are  able  to  recognize  poetr>-  in  prose.  The  student  who  wrote 
the  following  hardly  thinks  of  Kant  as  a  poet. 

"If  I  were  an  old  lady,  laid  up  with  a  broken  hip,  I  would  rather 
have  Mill  visit  me  than  Kant.    I  believe  Mill  would  be  more  pleasant 
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in  thinking  of  happiness  and  how  to  get  it  than  Kant  in  preaching 
duty.  For  after  all  it  would  be  rather  hard  for  an  old  lady  with 
a  broken  hip  to  attend  to  her  duty.  Kant's  philosophy  is  too  hard 
since  life  is  so  short  (especially  for  an  old  lady  with  a  broken  hip). 
Kant  might  tell  me  that,  after  all,  my  duties  throughout  m\'  life  had 
no  moral  value.  For  an  old  lady  who  has  worked  hard  all  her  life, 
only  to  get  a  broken  hip,  this  philosophy  is  rather  depressing.  Mill, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  quite  the  opposite.  After  I  told  him 
that  I  had  been  happ\'  most  of  my  life  he  would  probably  say  that 
I  had  been  unselfish  and  my  mental  attainment  was  high  enough  to 
appreciate  real  happiness.  He  would  say  that  I  was  among  the  one- 
twentieth  who  were  really  happy.  Such  flattery  w'ould  be  quite 
acceptable  to  an  old  lady  with  a  broken  hip.  For  you  see  ]\Iill  is 
practising  his  philosophy  by  sacrificing  his  own  happiness  to  that  of 
making  the  old  lady  happy,  when  he  would  much  rather  be  at  home 
reading  some  science  or  philosojihy.  Kant  on  the  other  hand  would 
do  what  his  duty  demanded.  If  the  old  lady  should  ask  him  if  he 
thought  she  had  long  to  live — as  hard  as  it  may  seem,,  Kant  could 
not  lie  about  it.  He  would  say  'no — it  won't  be  long  now.'  Kant 
could  help  the  old  lad\'  though  in  telling  her  that  in  the  next  world 
she  would  be  free  to  do  as  she  pleased.  Maybe  she  had  performed 
her  duty  so  well  on  earth  that  she  would  he  ready  for  the  next 
world.  I  certainl}'  think  ]\Iill  by  all  means  would  be  the  more 
pleasant  visitor.  He  would  probably  bring  flowers  for  the  old 
lady  to  cheer  the  sick  room.  After  seeing  Kant's  picture,  I'm 
afraid  he  wouldn't  bring  anything.  Mill,  too.  has  traveled  more 
than  Kant.  He  could  probabl_\-  relate  some  interesting  adventures 
while  Kant  who  hardl\-  left  Koenigsberg  would  probably  say  that  his 
life  was  divided  into  two  periods,  the  per-critical  and  the  critical, 
and  would  describe  in  length." 

It  is  largely  Mill's  worldliness  that  recommends  him  to  a  student 
like  this. 

"Although  I  have  never  been  an  old  lady  with  a  broken  hip,  I 
probably  shall  be  some  day  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  that  I 
begin  to  think  upon  the  subject  of  a  visit  from  Kant  or  Mill,  and 
the  effect  they  would  have  ui^on  the  well-being  of  an  old  lady.  \'ery 
few  people  want  to  die,  and  even  though  they  know  that  they  have 
to  die,  they  like  to  have  the  feeling  of  a  Hereafter  wherein  their  soul 
will    become   inimnrlal    and    such    things   as   broken    hips    will    ncit 
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happen.  Therefore  I  believe  wlien  I  become  old  that  I  would  pre- 
fer havinp  Kant  visit  ine  because  his  conversations  would  cheer 
up  an  old  lady  by  stressing  the  life  Hereafter  and  the  freedom  that 
will  be  attained  there,  because  an  old  lady  naturally  feels  that  she 
will  not  live  much  longer  and  wants  something  tangible  that  she  can 
hold  onto  to  prepare  herself  for  the  next  world.  I'or  this  reason 
alone  I  would  desire  a  visit  from  Kant,  hut,  being  young,  I  would 
now  prefer  Mill  who  believes  in  the  Epicurean  idea  of  pleasure  and 
happiness.    Poor  old  lady !" 

It  is  interesting  that  the  next  student  di.<likes  Mill  for  the  >anie 
reason  that  the  last  one  liked  him. 

"If  I  were  an  old  lady  with  a  broken  hii).  1  would  prefer  having 
Kant  as  a  visitor  rather  than  Mill.  Kant  would  be  visiting  me 
through  his  innate  sense  of  duty  and  not  through  a  desire  for 
personal  gain  in  my  estimation,  or  through  a  desire  to  do  me  any 
good.  I  would  not  realize  that  his  sense  of  duty  was  the  only  reason 
for  his  calling  and  as  he  would  not  give  me  any  other  reason  I  might 
imagine  that  my  personal  attraction  was  it.  Mill,  however,  would 
come  through  his  desire  to  do  good  and  to  do  what  he  would  have 
others  do  to  him.  Through  being  good  to  others  he  would  attain 
happiness,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  done  so.  He  would  prob- 
ablv  cheer  me  in  a  jovial  manner  which  I  would  detest,  in  an  effort 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  of  my  happiness.  In  his  desire  to 
attain  ends,  I  am  afraid  that  Mill  might  allow  this  desire  to  become 
slightly  noticeable.  Kant  would  probably  come,  and  go,  being  con- 
tent that  he  had  done  his  duty  for  duty's  sake,  and  leaving  me  in 
my  ignorance  that  he  had  a  feeling  of  duty." 

Kant's  kindliness,  overlooked  by  some,  is  brought  out  in  the 
following.  "Mill  would  probably  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
make  her  happy.  He  would  talk  of  agreeable  things  and  try  to  make 
her  long  hours  shorter.  I  think  that  Kant,  in  spite  of  his  opposing 
philosophy,  would  be  quite  the  same.  When  Kant  comes  he  has 
good  intentions,  and  this  certainly  is  enough  to  make  him  be  an 
agreeable,  pleasant  visitor  to  the  old  woman.  The  difference  would 
be  very  slight,  except  that  Mill  might  seem  more  cheerful.  Kant 
is  so  preoccupied  with  the  abstract  that  he  might  not  be  so  capable 
when  real  experience  arises,  but  he  would  be  delightful  just  because 
good  will  is  such  a  strong  factor  in  any  deed." 

Some  fear  that  Kant's  language  would  be  too  formidable  for  the 
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old  lady,  in  addition  to  his  manner  being;  too  austere.  "Kant  would 
be  too  abstruse  and  technical  for  me,  and  would  not  regard  me  as 
an  experience  but  as  an  abstraction,  and  even  if  I  were  an  old  lad_\' 
I  should  like  worldly  attention.  Maybe  Mill  would  tell  me  stories 
and  jokes  or  play  a  game  with  me.  Imagine  Kant  telling  a  joke! 
Mill  might  come  again  to  see  me  and  bring  me  flowers  or  candy. 
But  Kant  wouldn't.  He  would  feel  his  duty  done  if  he  came  once 
or  may  be  just  called  up  on  the  'phone.  His  duty  would  stop  there, 
as  it  might  be  too  much  to  make  a  universal  law  of  anything  more 
than  that.  I  don't  know  Kant's  attitude  toward  women,  but  I 
believe  he  remained  a  bachelor,  whereas  ^lill  idealized  his  wife  and 
I  think  would  be  nice  to  old  ladies.  !Mill  seems  much  more  human 
and  understanding  and  not  the  inhabitant  of  another  world.  Yet 
I  should  like  to  see  Kant  too,  if  I  were  well,  for  he  does  stimulate 
me  intellectually." 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  test  Kant  by  his  effect  upon  an  old  lady, 
since  he  tried  to  rule  out  all  consideration  of  social  consequences 
and  to  lay  down  a  code  that  should  be  independent  of  experience. 
Xo  more  would  Mill  consent  to  haxing  his  view  judged  by  her  re- 
sponse to  it,  inasmuch  as  he  looked  away  from  the  welfare  of  the 
indixidual  to  that  of  the  greatest  number.  But  Kant's  metnphysic  of 
morals  can  have  no  meaning  for  us  apart  from  experience,  nor  can 
Mill's  "greatest  number"  ha\e  significance  if  it  is  abstracted  from 
the  individuals  who  constitute  it.  H  numbers  are  to  count,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  a  great  many  old  ladies  who  have 
broken  their  hips,  or  who  are  in  daily  danger  of  so  doing.  There  is 
an  old  lady  latent  in  the  most  virile  and  active  of  us.  .\n  important 
item  in  her  nature  is  a  conscience,  and  the  difference  between  Kant 
and  ^lill  on  this  point  should  be  most  interesting  to  her.  Kant  says 
that  conscience  is  an  innate  sense  of  ought,  the  divine  voice  of  duty 
whispering  from  the  other  world.  Mill  holds  that  conscience  is  built 
up  through  education  and  experience  in  this  world,  that  its  cast  and 
color  dei)end  entirel\-  ujwn  the  environment  and  history  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Hence  for  Mill  there  is  nothing  infallible  about  it.  There 
is  nothing  that  a  man's  conscience  may  not  bid  him  do,  and  to  teach 
him  that  it  is  innate  and  holy  may  make  him  fanatical  in  his 
obedience  to  it.  Conscience  for  Mill  is  simply  the  irrational  uneasi- 
ness attendant  upon  the  breaking  of  any  habit  of  thought  or  action, 
whatever  the  rational  value  of  the  habit  to  the  individual  or  to  so- 
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ciety.     To  become  moral  is  to  overcome  conscience  and  do  tliat 
which  reason  shows  to  be  comlucivc  to  the  pcncral  happiness. 

"Mill  would  advise  me  not  to  follow  niv  conscience,  because  it 
might  tell  me  anything,  according  to  the  nature  of  my  habits,  and 
he  would  urge  me  to  guide  my  actions  by  the  good  results  tlie\ 
would  bring.  This  would  make  me  feel  as  though  it  were  much 
easier  to  be  good  than  Kant's  way,  according  to  which  we  are  told 
to  guiile  our  acts  by  our  conscience  through  which  the  voice  of 
God  speaks  and  tells  us  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  .Mill 
would  make  me  feel  tlippant  and  light-hearted  and  think  what  is  the 
use  in  worrying  about  what  one  ought  to  do.  He  would  make  me 
feel  that  the  goal  was  happiness  and  that  it  lay  in  watching  out  for 
others.  Then  immediately  \.\\K)n  his  departure  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Kant  would  help  me  to  tone  down  a  bit  and  realize  that  life  was  a 
little  more  serious  and  that  happiness  was  not  so  easy  to  obtain 
after  all.  Kant  would  make  me  feel  that  an  act.  if  the  good  will 
was  lacking,  would  be  of  no  moral  value.  If  I  looked  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  less  fortunate  than  I.  but  did  it  with  a  view  to  personal 
praise,  mv  act  would  not  be  commendable.  The  results  of  my  action 
are  not  so  important  for  him  as  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  W  hat 
counts  is  to  act  from  a  sense  of  duty." 

This  student  has  somewhat  misunderstood  Mill  in  regarding  his 
teaching  as  flippant,  an  error  that  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  when  con- 
sidering the  doctrine  that  the  good  is  pleasure  or  happiness.  Mill 
did  not  think  that  happiness  was  easy.  He  said  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  mankind  are  unhappy.  Nor  did  he  counsel  men  to 
seek  merely  their  own  benefit,  saying  that  a  man  should  always  be 
readv  to  sacrifice  his  own  joy  for  that  of  others.  He  recognized 
that  the  refinement  of  intelligence  and  sympathy  which  enhances  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  involves  concomitant  suffering.  Like  Epicurus 
before  him.  Mill  taught  the  almost  Stoical  doctrine  that  the  worth- 
while and  lasting  pleasures  are  those  of  the  mind  that  can  be  secured 
onlv  through  control  of  the  passions  and  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
and  yet  that  the  wiser  a  man  the  less  chance  he  has  of  being  content. 
But,  said  Mill,  it  were  better  to  be  Socrates  dissatisfied  than  a  fool 
satisfied.  This  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  Mill  unwittingly  sur- 
renders pleasure  as  the  moral  standard  and  appeals  instead  to 
nobility  of  character.  Mill  might  reply  that  there  is  an  intrinsic 
pleasure  in  wisdom  that  outweighs  all  the  bliss  of  ignorance.    That 
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there  is  such  a  pleasure  must  be  taken  on  faith  by  the  ignorant,  just 
as  they  are  asked  by  Kant  to  believe  that  happiness  is  reserved  at 
last  for  the  virtuous  and  dutiful.  Kant  says,  Be  good  and  you  will 
be  happy,  if  you  are  careful  not  to  be  good  just  in  order  to  be 
happy.  Mill  says,  Be  happy,  be  wisely  and  truly  happy,  and  in  the 
end  you  will  surely  be  good.  So  it  should  be  the  same  to  the  old 
lady  whether  her  visitor  were  Kant  or  Mill. 

"If  I  were  an  old  lady,  laid  up  with  a  broken  hip,  and  Kant  and 
Mill  should  each  visit  me,  not  out  of  spontaneous  sympathy  but  be- 
cause of  the  teachings  of  their  respective  philosophies,  Kant  would 
visit  me  because  he  thought  that  visiting  me  was  his  duty,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  a  universal  law  that  the  unfortunate  should  be 
neglected ;  Mill  would  come  to  make  me  happy.  But  would  not 
Mill's  purpose  be  practically  the  same  as  Kant's?  Mill  would  come 
not  to  make  me  in  particular  happy,  but  because  he  conceives  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  create  as  much  happiness  as  possible.  Both,  there- 
fore, are  acting  from  duty,  but  basing  their  duty  on  different 
principles,  which  however  cannot  affect  me  in  my  enjoyment  of 
their  visits,  since  both  are  coming  to  make  me  happy.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  care  which  comes." 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  REFORMING  MANKIND 

BY  T.  SWANN    HARDING 

FOR  ages  and  ages  reform  has  been  a  favorite  liuman  sport. 
For  one  thing  it  combines  both  the  outdoors  and  indoors  in  its 
appeal.  For  another  it  is  so  perfectly  adapted  to  appeal  very 
strongly  to  many  individuals.  The  customary  technique  consists 
in  getting  somebody  to  get  .-omebody  else  to  do  something  you 
would  like  them  to  do  which  would,  if  generally  done,  make  the 
world  a  better  place  for  you  to  live  in.  This  is  Kant's  categorical 
imperative  modified  to  suit  the  reformer's  technique. 

Then  reform  is  never  disturbing.  It  always,  no  matter  how 
liberal,  harks  back  to  the  purer  customs  of  some  astute  and  sapient 
founding  fathers  sufficiently  removed  in  the  past  to  be  both  wise 
and  respectable  when  viewed  at  the  right  distance.  No  reformer 
ever  advocates  anything  revolutionary  and  brand  new ;  he  simply 
advocates  a  return  to  the  simpler,  better  and  more  wholesome  ways 
of  the  past.  The  difference  between  what  we  call  a  radical  and  a 
conservative  is  this:   the  radical   is  simply   more  reactionary. 

.■\t  once  you  perhaps  cry  "Communism !"  I  shall  not  refer  you 
to  Christ.  We  may  leave  Bishop  Brown  in  charge  of  that  sector 
and  go  to  the  "Ecclesiazusae"  of  .Aristophanes.  Herein  Praxagora 
vigorously  declares — "I  tell  you  that  we  are  all  to  share  alike  and 
have  everything  in  common,  instead  of  one  being  rich  and  another 
poor,  and  one  having  hundreds  of  acres  and  another  not  enough  to 
make  him  a  grave,  and  one  a  houseful  of  servants  and  another  not 
even  a  paltry  foot-boy.  I  am  going  to  introduce  communism  and 
universal  equality."  To  this  tirade  Blepsyrus  makes  the  classic 
reply  of  the  conservative,  unaltered  down  the  age?,  to  wit — "How 
Communism?"  in  a  frightened  tone  of  voice.  Whereupon  Praxa- 
gora proceeds  to  explain  to  him  in  precisely  the  terms  used  by  to- 
day's reactionarv'  radicals. 
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But  the  reformer  at  his  best  does  really  hope  that  he  can  change 
the  ideas  of  people  by  starting  at  the  top.  As  we  shall  see  later  the 
reformer  never  starts  in  a  rudimentary  way  and  first  clarifies  defi- 
nitions as  he  should ;  instead  he  starts  in  the  very  middle  of  things 
and  expects  to  change  people  mentally.  What  sort  of  people? 
Well,  among  others,  a  very  great  many  people  like  the  man  who 
objected  to  daylight  saving  time  because,  he  said,  any  fool  knows 
crops  need  the  morning  sunshine ! 

It  seems  worthwhile  to  me  to  examine  this  reform  business  a 
little  to  see  if  we  can  mutually  discover  why  ameliorative  measures 
propagated  by  the  reform  technique  are  so  doomed  to  failure  at  the 
start.  We  can  perhaps  not  do  better  initially  than  to  consider  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  reformers  hope  to  change  by  making  them 
comprehend  complex   ideas. 

Let  it  be  emphasized  right  here  that  our  aftective  attitudes  are 
very  strong.  For  instance  if  we  have  an  irrational,  instinctive 
feeling  that  a  certain  direction  is  the  right  one  we  give  that  direction 
up  reluctantly  e\en  after  the  dawn  of  evidence  showing  that  it  is 
positively  wrong.  When  the  affective  attitude  is  so  strong  with  so 
little  at  stake,  there  is  little  wonder  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to 
use  reason  when  his  emotions  are  aroused  and  even  his  reason 
habitually  balks  at  the  unfamiliar  or  at  dealing  with  familiar  things 
stated  in  an  unfamiliar  way. 

This  said  let-  me  grow  personal.  In  my  renegade  career  as  a 
worker  in  research  I  was  once  compelled  to  wade  through  six  hun- 
dred gallons  of  pig  blood  on  the  outside  chance  of  happening  upon 
about  two  ounces  of  a  certain  rare  organic  substance  with  a  name 
that  would  unnecessarily  detain  us  if  repeated  here.  For  the  suc- 
cess of  my  gory  enterprise  it  was  necessary  that  this  blood  remain 
unclotted  until  I  got  it ;  I  used  about  thirty  gallons  daily.  .K  salt 
of  citric  acid,  namely  sodium  citrate,  will,  when  added  to  blood, 
jirevent  clotting.     This  is  (|uite  well  known. 

A  veterinarian  was  to  su])erintcnd  the  collection  of  the  blood 
for  me  and.  in  passing,  remember  that  whatever  you  may  think 
about  veterinarians  the\-  are  college  graduates,  not  uneducated  ditch 
diggers.  The  solution  of  sodium  citrate  was  to  be  placed  in  an  empty 
keg.  then  the  blood  was  to  be  added  with  agitation  to  mix  the  two 
liquids.  This  was  fully  explained  to  the  veterinarian:  he  repeated 
the  explanation  in  my  own  words;  and  the  next  day   I   received  a 
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barrel  of  blood  in  one  massive  clot !  I  telei)iionc(l  tnv  assistant 
after  a  few  excursions  into  the  higher  readies  of  the  secular  tonpue 
and  discovcrcil  that  he  had  first  filled  the  barrel  with  blood  and 
had  then  added  the  solution  of  sodium  citrate,  no  doubt  praying 
ferventl\'  that  it  would  somehow  reduce  the  nuickly  formed  clot  in 
a  liquid  state  in  direct  opjiosition  to  all  science  knows  about  blood 
and  to  all  the  personal  directions  I  had  given. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  refonn?  Just  this.  We  have  here  a 
reasonably  intelligent  graduate  of  a  university  who  proved  incapable 
of  comprehending  a  very  simple  bit  of  procedure  after  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him  and  after  he  had  actually  repeated  it  by  word  of 
mouth  to  his  exjwsitor.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  explana- 
tion concerned  a  very  common  phenomenon  to  any  veterinarian,  the 
fact  that  blood  clots  quickly  and  that  you  cannot  unclot  it  an\  more 
than  you  can  unscramble  eggs.  In  sjiite  of  the  exposition  this  man 
had  imbetlded  in  his  mind  another  technique  altogether,  another  view 
which  so  filled  it  that  it  would  not  be  displaced  by  anything  else.  Yet 
to  effect  a  reform  by  preaching  it  you  have  got  to  change  the  con- 
victions of  people  vastly  less  intelligent  and  less  educated  than  this 
veterinarian  and  cause  them  to  effect  such  a  change  in  their  ideas 
and  habits  of  thought  that  your  reform  becomes  a  practical  pos- 
sibility ! 

Worse  still  if  your  reform  lies  in  the  political,  social,  religious 
or  economic  fields  you  have  to  convince  people  when  no  accurate 
criteria  exist  upon  which  they  may  base  their  decisions.  As  Keller 
has  it  in  his  "Societal  Evolution" — "It  is  not  hard  to  demonstrate 
to  an  ignorant  person  in  this  country  that  he  should  learn  to  read 
and  write :  he  can  see  that  by  living  in  this  society.  Similarly  for 
his  interest  is  it  that  he  shall  use  the  English  language.  Tests  lie 
all  about  him.  and  are  immediate  and  decisive.  But  try  to  persuade 
him  by  abstract  argument  to  give  up  the  vendetta,  to  renoun'"c  an 
archistic  leanings,  or  to  change  his  religion,  and  you  fail.  There  ;..c 
no  immediate  and  decisive  tests  at  hand.  You  cannot  demonstrate 
that  interest  will  be  subser\-ed  by  the  change:  you  cannot  even  secure 
visualization  of  evil  consequences.  Even  illness  due  to  filth,  where 
such  visualization  is  becoming  more  practical,  can  be  referred  un- 
verifiably  to  too  many  different  causes  as,  for  instance,  the  evil  eye." 

Let  us  return  momentarily  to  instances.  My  object  in  the  afore- 
said experiment  was  simply  to  make  the  elusive  compound  I  needed. 
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to  analyse  it  and  ultimately,  to  see  what  it  had  to  do  with  the 
nutrition  of  cows,  since  it  also  occurred  in  cow's  blood.  This  I 
stated  plainly  to  several  executives  in  the  factory  where  I  was  oper- 
ating temporarily  and  I  even  supplied  these  well  educated  men  with 
reprints  of  a  plainly  worded  article  restating  this  in  the  language  of 
high  school  children. 

Subsequently  two  men,  both  high  executives  of  the  company, 
came  to  me  separately.  Neither  had  happened  to  hear  my  personal 
exposition  of  the  work  but  both  had  my  views  through  the  medium 
of  an  executive  who  had  heard  me  directly  and  read  my  booklet. 
One  of  these  men  informed  me  that  I  was  seeking  to  prepare  a 
substance  which,  when  injected  into  dairy  cows,  would  miraculously 
increase  their  milk  yield !  The  other  congratulated  me  upon  my 
humanitarian  efforts  to  discover  a  substance  in  the  blood  more  effec- 
tive in  combatting  diabetes  than  insulin !  Gt-ntlemen  like  these 
executives  must  also  be  made  to  understand  the  reformer.  Is  it 
possible? 

When  Bertrand  Russell  spoke  in  Washington  all  good  conserva- 
tives were  conspicuous  b\-  their  absence.  At  one  particular  point 
Russell  labored  to  demonstrate  that  the  seeds  of  war  are  sown 
during  early  education  and  added  that  if  chauvinistic  patriotism 
could  be  edited  out  of  school  histories  much  would  have  been  done  to 
abolish  war.  Adverting  to  the  direct  lies  propagated  by  national- 
istic school  texts  in  history  he  declared  that  if  one  authentic  history 
could  be  prepared  scientifically  by  a  committee  organized  interna- 
tionally, and  if  this  history  were  taught  everywhere  as  the  stand- 
ard text,  the  accomplishment  would  be  enormous.  He  deprecated 
the  type  of  patriotism  which  Johnson  described  as  the  last  refuge  of 
a  scoundrel  but  lauded  native  pride  in  cultural,  intellectual  and 
scientific  accomplishment.  Mr.  Russell  was  reported  in  the  press 
with  surprising  and  complete  accuracy. 

Thereafter  certain  undeniably  intelligent  and  highly  educated 
people,  again  products  of  our  best  universities,  told  me  that  they  had 
read  these  press  accounts,  that  they  heartily  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Russell  because  he  advocated  anarchy,  trampled  upon  the  noble 
virtue  of  patriotism,  deprecated  respect  for  the  flag  and  was  alto- 
gether a  horrible  and  a  nefarious  individual !  They  meant  this  ab- 
solutely, too. 

Then,  moved  by  some  obscure  spirit  of  divine  grace,  I  got  their 
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careful  attention  and  placidly  explaine<l  precisely  what  had  appeared 
in  the  press  accounts  which  they  had  "read."  They  at  once  found 
much  to  commend  in  Russell's  doctrine  am!  decided  that  he  was 
considcrahly  less  reprehensible  than  tlicy  had  assumed. 

The  point  is  that  I  got  the  attention  of  these  |)eople  because  they 
had  known  me  since  childhod.  Iiccau-e  tiiey  liked  me  i)crsonalIy  and 
because  I  worked  hard  over  them.  lUil  I  should  like  to  see  you 
or  a  reformer  convince  them  of  anything  they  were  indisposed  to 
credit!  Ordinarily  their  attention  could  ni>t  i)()ssilily  have  been 
aroused  to  a  consideration  of  what  liertrand  Russell  really  meant. 
The  name  itself  induced  an  antipathetic  affective  attitude  in  the 
manner  described  by  Watson  in  "I'ehaviorism."  Moreover  their 
minds  were  so  cast  that  they  could  read  one  thing  ( rememt)er  the 
press  account  was  accurate  i  and  retain  an  opjiosed  opinion,  even 
concluding  that  this  opjMDsed  opinion  was  sustained  by  what  they 
read.  If  reform  is  to  accomplish  anything  by  its  preachments  such 
people  as  this  must  be  reformed.     Fancy  preaching  at  them ! 

During  the  late  homicidal  disturbance  in  Europe  certain  men, 
like  Romain  Rolland.  saw  the  issues  clearly.  a])])raised  them  imparti- 
ally and  sjxike  judicially  above  the  battle.  These  men  were  essen- 
tially scientific  thinkers,  because  partisans  on  both  sides  immediately 
attacked  them,  belabf)red  them  unmercifully  and  accused  them  bit- 
terly of  siding  with  the  "enemy."  This  was  strictly  in  line  with 
the  Christian  Ethic — "He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me:"  the 
war  was  of  course  a  Christian  war  and  Christianity  does  not  even 
pretend,  when  not  sententious,  to  adopt  scientific  attitudes.  In  this 
it  is  truly  religious,  which  again  is  as  it  should  be. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  rudiments  of  scientific  .Tttitude.  an  attitude 
which  if  grasped  might  enable  even  quite  ordinary  men  to  under- 
stand what  was  being  said  to  them,  let  us  momentarily  consider  a 
man  in  a  laboratory  making  use  of  a  standard  method  to  determine 
the  amount  of  a  certain  substance  X  in,  well  suppose  we  stick  to 
blood  and  keep  our  color  scheme  intact !  What  does  the  investigator 
actually  do?  In  spite  of  all  the  weight  of  authority  behind  it  he 
frankly  doubts  the  validity  of  his  method.  That  is.  no  matter  how- 
old  or  how  respected  the  method,  he  is  impartial  and  alert,  and  is 
willing  to  believe  that  it  may  possibly  lack  the  quality  of  absolute 
infallibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  certain  high  results  do  lead  him  to  think 
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that  this  blood  must  contain  some  additional  reacting  substance 
which  his  method  nevertheless  determines  as  if  it  were  X.  Inves- 
tigation confirms  this  and,  after  long  labor,  he  finds  that  not  only 
was  he  determining  two  substances  all  the  time  and  regarding  them 
as  one,  but  that  neither  of  these  substances  was  X,  the  substance 
the  method  supposedly  determined. 

In  time  he  elaborates  new  methods  to  determine  each  of  these 
two  new  substances  he  has  discovered  in  blood  and  announces  that 
substance  X,  supposed  by  previous  investigators  to  be  present  in 
blood,  is  really  absent  altogether.  In  further  time,  however,  for 
the  investigator  remains  always  a  skeptic  even  regarding  his  own 
work,  he  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  there  actuallj-  are  three  sub- 
stances in  blood,  that  two  of  these  originally  exist  in  unaltered  blood 
combined  together  as  X,  that  they  can  be  determined  as  such  by  a 
proper  method  properly  used,  but  that  he  at  first  and  other  investi- 
gators always  so  altered  the  blood  before  analysis  that  they  split  X 
into  two  component  parts. 

The  case  is  hypothetical  but  is  very  typical  of  laboratory  pro- 
cedure. Presume,  however,  that  our  investigator  worked  as  do  po- 
litical, social,  economic  or  religious  reformers.  How  would  he  pro- 
ceed then?  He  would  read  certain  books,  hear  certain  special 
pleaders  and  prevaricators  recite  their  prejudices,  or  go  into  a 
trance.  He  would  next  formulate  an  academic  or  s\  nthetic  method, 
divinel\-  inerrant  of  course,  for  the  determination  of  X  in  blood. 
The  fact  that  X  might  not  exist  in  the  blood  would  be  no  objec- 
tion here,  which  is  an  advantage,  of  a  sort. 

The  method  he  would  now  formulate  witli  complete  finality  as 
inerrant,  infallible,  unchanging,  determined  from  ]iast  histor\-.  the 
product  of  the  di\ine  alllatus.  He  would  declare  all  adverse  critics 
of  the  method  impious  and  mendacious.  He  would  proceed  to 
form  parties  or  sects  whose  raison  d'etre  should  be  that  of 
assuring  each  other  that  the  investigator  and  his  method  were 
right  and  just  and  true  and  good  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. Having  done  this  he  might  proceed  to  analyse  some  blood, 
but  all  result.s — however  startling  or  absurd — would  be  crammed 
into  the  limitations  of  the  divine  formula  as  majestically  represent- 
ing the  exact  amount  of  X  present.  The  investigator  and  his  parti- 
sans would  then  feel  free  to  go  forth  and  break  the  neck  of  anyone 
rebellious  enough  to  use  some  other  method. 
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When  we  contrast  these  two  methods  it  becomes  easy  to  see  why 
the  rare  individuals  who  think  scientifically  about  practical  matters, 
and  few  scientists  dare  do  thi<.  must  be  called  both  radicals  and 
conservatives,  religionists  and  atheists,  austere  moralists  and  ethical 
libertines  all  in  a  breath,  depending  upon  the  partisan  affiliations  of 
those  affixing  the  label.  That  is  inevitable.  For  scientific  thinkers 
will  not  classify  into  artificial  categories:  they  think  creatively  and 
not  in  accordance  with  established  rules  and  formulae.  Vet  one  may 
safely  barken  to  those  who  are  denounced  with  equal  violence  by 
partisans  of  opposite  prejudices,  for  they  arc  almost  invariably  com- 
mitting the  unusual  crime  of  thinking  scientifically. 

Certainly  nothing  is  more  needed  today  than  a  stricter  applica- 
tion of  scientific  method  to  the  practical  problems  of  life.  Yet  quite 
as  certainly  no  one  seems  less  likely  to  make  this  application  than  the 
average  or  typical  scientist.  For  the  typical  scientist  is  sworn  to 
super-specialization  run  mad.  fears  actually  to  show  much  interest 
in  things  outside  his  specialty  and  almost  invariably  leaves  his  tech- 
nique in  the  laboratory  along  with  his  white  coat.  His  motto  is, 
"When  among  he — men  do  as  he — men  do." 

Leaving  the  lal)oratory  the  scientist  strives  to  be  as  inconspicuous 
as  other  men.  He  adopts  the  prejudices,  the  inexact  language,  the 
catch  words  and  the  mental  fads  of  the  crowd.  He  knows  of  course 
that  his  method  is  dangerously  seditious  and  if  once  mastered  by 
the  common  people  it  would  destroy  our  chaotic  and  unscientific 
civilization  to  build  another  more  rational,  more  sensible  and  more 
just.  He  knows  that  this  method  is  subversive  of  all  present  herd 
>'alues  and  that  he  himself  practices  it  within  a  restricted  area  purely 
on  suflFerance.  This  assumed  protective  coloration  of  crowd-minded- 
ness  doubtless  shields  the  scientist  from  many  a  fervent  denunciation, 
but  he  is  suppressing  the  only  reform  gospel  humanity  needs  and 
his  morigeration  and  timidity  vastly  deter  the  progress  of  real 
civilization. 

In  the  Great  War  it  was  not  scientists  w-ho  retained  their  mental 
equilibrium  under  emotional  stress :  it  was  a  few  scattered  human- 
ists and  philosophic  writers.  -And  it  was  April,  1927,  before  the 
American  Chemical  Society  shamefully  took  back  into  its  fold  the 
German  members  impulsively  deleted  in  1917.  P>ut  German  scien- 
tists have  no  ground  for  pride  in  this  particular  themselves :  they 
signed  an  idiotic  manifesto,  or  so  many  of  their  best  specialists  did. 
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Of  course  the  average  reformer  is  a  psychopath,  but  I  am  not  us- 
ing the  term  in  this  restricted  sense.  I  have  reference  rather  to 
normal  men  of  more  than  average  intelligence  who  actually  do 
want  to  see  civilization  improve  and  have  some  message  of  value  to 
deliver.  Among  them  scientitic  method  is  almost  altogether  absent. 
A  free  thought  periodical  may  generally  be  reckoned  on  as  conserva- 
tive politically  and  economically,  over-anxious  to  declare  that  "We 
may  be  atheists  but  we  are  not  Bolshies!"  Or  "We  are  just  good 
old-fashioned  Americans,  for  America's  first  five  presidents  were 
infidels !"  Political  or  economic  radicals  are  usually  more  rigidly 
moral  than  any  Puritans,  more  morbidl\'  ethical  than  any  psycho- 
paths, and  wont  to  say  "Xow  we  are  not  liberal  sexually;  we  simply 
want  to  get  back  to  the  good  old  Americanism  of  Jefferson."  Con- 
servatives quote  the  inerrant  "founding  fathers."  Liberals  preach 
and  analyse  but  seldom  define;  they  distrust  the  reason  of  the  aver- 
age man  whereas  they  should  distrust  his  language.  For  man  is  so 
logical  that,  grant  his  premises,  and  he  will  rear  an  edifice  of  logic 
even  though  he  be  insane. 

In  short  those  who  dare  to  think  scientifically  in  some  segment 
of  practical  life  and  to  reach  their  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  real, 
unindoctrinated  facts,  seem  to  feel  that  they  must  compensate  for 
this  indiscretion  by  getting  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  old-fash- 
ioned something-or-other  elsewhere.  \'ery  often  indeed  they  simply 
go  over  into  a  new  form  of  thinking  by  rule  and  invoking  absolutes 
anyway,  as  when  they  substitute  the  absolutist  concept  of  economic 
determinism  for  the  absolutist  concept  of  an  anthropomorphic  di- 
vinity. 

Scientific  method  applied  to  practical  life  would  close  no  avenues 
of  thought  with  doctrinal  obstructions.  A  man  facing  life  freely  and 
thinking  scientifically  may  adopt  the  provisional  hypothesis  of  athe- 
ism and  stand  thereupon  as  a  sound  basis  for  his  present  stage  of 
culture.  Hut  if  using  scientific  method  he  will  not  automatically  up- 
hold capitalism  and  denounce  radicals  as  "bug-house"  when  you 
propose  some  economic  reform.  Instead  he  must  examine  this  eco- 
nomic business  separately  and  dispassionately.  He  may  then  be- 
come an  advocate  of  Single  Tax  or  a  Socialist.  P>ut  these  will  be 
provisional  hypotheses,  not  end-point  dogmas.  Each  problem  must 
then  be  acted  upon  judicially,  impartially,  permitting  the  facts  to 
create  the  generalizations,  ne\cr  c()m])elling  them  to  enter  an  ill- 
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fitting  but  ready  made  generalization  regardless  of  distortion. 

lUit  today  partisans  are  the  only  articulate  people  who  want  to 
make  life  l>etter.  The_\  are  our  reformers.  Though  they  sincerely 
want  to  fashion  a  better  world  they  have  no  idea  how  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  how  to  achieve  agreement  on  the  part  of  others. 
Again  1  an»  not  speaking  of  "reformers"  who  merely  want  a  world 
less  hostile  to  their  type,  more  favorable  to  their  deficiencies,  or  who 
simply  want  a  little  publicitv   as  a  salve  for  egotism. 

W  hy  then  are  sincere  reformers  so  futile?  Because  they  almost 
invariably  deal  in  finished  preconceptions.  They  have  determined 
that  birth  control  or  single  tax  or  vegetarianism  or  communism  or 
atheism  would  be  good  for  men.  They  forget  that  they  are  logical 
abstracting  organisms  who  are  given  to  the  fallacy  of  abstracting 
certain  characteristics  of  the  universe  together  and  calling  their  ab- 
stracted object  the  whole  truth.  They  forget  that  what  seems  true, 
just  and  good  for  them  may  not  be  so  for  others.  They  forget  that 
others  do  not  even  attach  the  same  meanings  to  these  words  that 
they  do.  Since  their  ideas  seem  logical,  sound  and  just  to  them  they 
seek  to  impose  these  ideas  upon  humanity  and  become  quite  indig- 
nant when  humanity  seems  lax  and  indifferent,  as  it  is  quite  likely 
to  seem  towards  any  specific  reform. 

For  even  if  an  idea  is  in  all  truth  rational,  logical  and  scientifi- 
cally sound  why  should  that  argue  its  acceptance  by  the  masses? 
Do  they  live  scientically  ?  The  very  housewife  most  irked  by  ex- 
cessive procreation  is  often  enough  exactly  the  person  to  let  a  re- 
ligious cult  make  her  regard  birth  control  as  inherently  revolting. 
The  ver\-  man  who  suffers  most  tragically  from  periodic  unem- 
ployment is  usually  the  man  who  permits  party  loyalty  or  political 
preconceptions  to  assure  him  that  all  basic  economic  reform  is  of 
the  devil. 

The  reformer  returns  to  the  lists  armed  with  statistical  method. 
Yet  social  reforms  do  not  actually  lend  themselves  to  statistical 
any  more  than  to  experimental  methods.  Humanity  cannot  be  pre- 
scribed for  by  making  a  numerical  survey  and  listening  to  the  prob- 
lems, desires  and  aspirations  of  individuals.  For  so  long  as  people 
do  not  think  clearly  and  speak  precisely  so  long  will  their  answers 
to  questions  be  worthless.  Such  collections  of  statistical  data  are 
almost  uniformly  worthless  as  well.    Then  what  can  be  done? 

A  man  leaves  school  today  essentially  unequipped  to  meet  the 
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vital  problems  confronting  him  in  life.  In  such  problems  he  has  no 
systematic,  thorough  going  training.  The  experimental  habit  of 
mind  is  deliberately  dulled.  He  has  been  educated  bv  a  system  of 
drill ;  education  as  a  continuing  process  he  knows  nothing  of.  A 
book  tells  him  how  long  it  takes  a  tadpole  to  turn  into  a  frog;  he 
is  never  encouraged  to  try  such  a  thing  experimentally  and  find  out 
for  himself  when  he  happens  to  be  curious  about  the  phenomenon. 

If  he  goes  to  college  he  merely  absorbs  more  authoritarian  atti- 
tudes fashionable  at  the  time  regarding  certain  matters.  He  re- 
mains still  basically  ignorant  of  the  process  of  really  using  his  brain. 
Professors  who  are  sufficiently  unconventional  to  stir  student's 
brains  up  are  normally  thrown  out  of  orthodox  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

Such  men  as  these,  then,  subsequently  read  the  newspapers  and 
popular  magazines,  see  the  movies  and  a  few  happy-ending  plays, 
attend  church  or  lodge  and  learn  how  to  make  a  fair  amount  of 
money.  They  never  do  overhaul  their  minds  thoroughly  as  to  the 
crucial  problems  of  human  life  and  their  minds  hence  remain  mu- 
seums of  immature  fixations,  snap  judgments,  picked-up  preju- 
dices and  unverified  hand-me-downs  as  Overstreet,  to  whom  we  are 
somewhat  indebted,  tells  us  in  his  Influencing  Human  Behavior. 
This  man  has  the  mind  of  a  child  on  the  shoulders  of  an  adult  and 
he  is  the  fellow  who  must  be  convinced  to  make  reform  feasible ! 

In  a  democracy  this  man  is  entrusted  with  the  destinies  of  civil- 
ization and  of  culture.  He  will  venture  immediately  a  flat  opinion 
upon  politics,  economics,  morals,  religion  or  civilization  as  promptly 
indeed  as  a  dog  shows  a  conditioned  reflex  to  a  stimulus.  And  these 
two  phenomena  are  of  the  same  order.  This  man  may  manage  the 
aff'airs  of  a  town,  depose  a  pastor,  elect  a  ruler,  denounce  a  pro- 
gressive intellectual  or  be  arbiter  of  the  local  educational  system  as 
a  member  of  the  board.  And  no  reformer  ever  will  change  him 
essentially  by  exhorting  him.  If  he  hears,  he  is  as  inca|)able  of  un- 
derstanding as  the  veterinarian  we  met  earlier  in  this  treatise.  For 
his  mind  is  already  full  and  his  maximum  educational  stature  has 
been  attained.     Again,  what  can  be  done? 

Now  let  us  attend  something  so  simple  that  we  had  to  wait  for  a 
Pole,  Count  Alfred  Korzybski,  to  point  it  out  to  us  in  1924.  Suppose 
you  want  universal  peace,  be  it  family,  school,  industrial,  economic, 
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political,  scientific,  personal,  inteniational  or  what  not — upon  what 
dties  that  de|KMid?     Consider  this  sctiucncc — 
L'nixrrsal  [•race  depends  ultimalt-ly  uf'ott  universal  agreement. 
L'nit'ersal  Agrtemtnt  depends   ultimately  upon  Rigorous  Demon- 
stration. 
Rigorous  Demonstration  depends  ultimately  upon  Definitions. 
Definitions  depend  ultimately  upon  Correct  Symbolism. 
Correct  Symbolism  means  the  process  of  defining  zcords  so  precisely 
and  exactly  that  anybody  can  knoiv  certainly  ivhat  anybody  else  is 
talking  about. 

This  sequence  is  generally  apjtiicable.  Refonners  constantly  break 
into  it  near  the  top.  They  demand  universal  agreement  upon  a  prop- 
osition which  they  cannot  demonstrate  rigorously  because  they  use 
inexactly  detined  words.  They  need  then  just  to  do  two  things — 
1.  break  into  the  sequence  at  the  bottom  and  make  their  language 
definite;  2.  realize  that  a  thing  is  not  universally  true  merely  because 
it  seems  so  to  them  and  examine  their  h\])othesis  carefully  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  they  have  not  added  themselves  to  it,  in  which 
case  it  is  a  dogma  and  is  therefore  of  little  value. 

In  H'ilhelm  .Meister's  Apprenticeship,  to  my  mind  a  terrifically 
dull  book,  tioethc  remarks  "The  rude  man  is  contented  if  he  but 
see  something  going  on,  the  man  of  more  refinement  must  be  made 
to  feel,  the  man  entirely  refined  desires  to  reflect."  This  is  an  in- 
teresting statement. 

People  who  reflect  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  sequence 
stated  above.  They  should  appreciate  its  significance.  They  should 
be  able  to  make  others  feel  its  basic  importance  so  that  enough 
should  finally  be  going  on  to  satisfy  Goethe's  rude  man !  Such  pen- 
etrations of  the  masses  from  the  human  apex  of  reflection  often 
take  place.  The  utilitarian  fruits  of  scientific  research  penetrate 
quickly :  a  rather  unreflecting  and  unanalytical  respect  for  a  con- 
cept called  "science"  has  also  penetrated  to  very  low  levels.  It  is 
not  at  all  impossible  to  make  the  scientific  attitude  quite  generally 
appreciated. 

What  should  authentic  reformers  do  then?  They  should  first 
realize  that  they  are  probably  indoctrinated  and  should  do  all  they 
can  to  divest  themselves  of  every  belief  not  grounded  in  fact,  not 
based  that  is  upon  an  ample  number  of  particulars.  They  should 
then  face  phenomena,  data,  facts  and  events  free  from  doctrines 
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and  preconceptions.  They  should  record  these  data  without  adding 
themselves  and  their  personal  prejudices  to  their  record.  They 
should  describe  these  data  in  a  precise,  exact,  easily  and  generally 
understandable  language.  They  should  then  hypothecate  tentatively 
whenever  they  have  sufficient  facts  to  justify  this,  using  the  result 
as  a  working  hypothesis,  but  holding  it  always  so  lightly  that  it  can 
be  altered  without  pain  upon  the  appearance  or  discovery  of  a  new 
fact  or  particular.  Such  technique  would  result  in  authentic  reform 
and  in  real  progress.  Its  wide  deviation  from  the  self -propagation  of 
repressed  psychopaths  so  common  and  so  impertinent  in  America  is 
too  obvious  to  discuss  further.''' 


*  Upon  completing  this  paper  I  came  across  a  press  item  so  perfectly  illus- 
trating one  point  that  I  must  at  least  foot-note  it.  The  American  Economic 
Association  met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December.  1027.  They  discussed  "What 
is  prosperity  and  have  we  got  it?"  became  ([uite  frank  and  snippy  with  each 
other  and  concluded  without  arriving  at  any  agreement.  One  speaker  denied 
that  the  term  prosperity  referred  to  the  welfare  of  all  groups  in  the  country 
but  that  a  prosperous  farm  group  implied  prosperity.  A  second  denied  this. 
A  third  claimed  that  a  downward  trend  of  prices  accounted  for  increasing 
unemployment.  A  fourth  declared  that  a  falling  price  level  is  a  boon  to 
workers  because  it  reflects  increased  production  economy.  A  fifth  promptly 
said  "Whenever  you  have  falling  prices  unemployment  follows."  A  sixth 
finally  held  that  the  important  factor  in  determining  the  prosperity  of  wage 
earners  is  the  volume  of  annual  earnings  and  not  the  rates  of  pay  generally 
discussed.  In  short  these  rather  conservative  economists,  for  no  .Scott  Nearing 
could  break  into  such  a  select  group  as  this,  differed  fundamentally  in  their 
definition  of  the  word-symbol  "Prosperity"  and  they  therefore  got  no  further 
than  an  exchange  of  personal  opim'ons  stated  from  the  standpoint  of  an  indi- 
vidualistic conception  of  what  the  word  meant  to  them. 
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BY  WItXIAM  WEBER 

THE  account  of  the  death  of  Jesus  in  John  xix,  31-37  has  re- 
vealed two  different  versions  of  how  Jesus  was  buried.  The  first 
tells  us  that  he  was  treated  exactly  as  all  other  Palestinians  that 
were  crucified.  That  is  to  say,  his  legs  were  crushed  and  his  re- 
mains thrown  into  a  nearby  natural  or  artificial  cave  whose  entrance 
was  closed  with  a  stone.  That  agreed  with  the  Mosaic  law  and 
satisfied  the  Jews. 

But  in  verse  33  ff.,  Jesus  is  handled  differently.  His  legs  are 
not  broken.  Only  his  side  is  pierced  to  make  sure  of  his  death. 
P.ut  the  spear  is  driven  into  his  heart  so  carefully  that  not  a  single 
rib  was  broken. 

The  strange  behavior  of  the  Roman  soldiers  is  explained  in  verse 
35-37.  They  had  to  fulfil  two  Old  Testament  predictions  which 
told  what  was  to  happen  to  the  body  of  the  Messiah  after  his  death. 
L'n fortunately  the  Old  Testament  does  not  contain  such  prophecies. 
The  author  of  verse  33  ff  had  to  invent  them.  He  also  had  to  leave 
out  the  last  words  of  the  original  Johannine  account.  The  latter 
read:  "The  soldiers  therefore  came  and  broke  their  legs  and  took 
them  OM-oy."     The  underscored  words  have  been  omitted. 

The  thus  mutilaterl  text  causes  it  to  appear  as  if  Jesus  alone  was 
buried  as  described  in  verse  38-42  whereas  the  corpses  of  the  evil- 
doers were  left  lying  at  the  foot  of  their  crosses.  That  was  of  course 
considered  as  perfectly  proper  by  Gentile  Christians  but  not  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  According  to  them,  no  crucified  criminal  could 
be  left  on  the  cross  or  on  the  ground  over  night.  The  chief  priests 
and  the  Pharisees  would  therefore  see  to  it  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
removed  the  three  victims  from  the  cross  and  interred  them  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  law  of  the  Jews.    They  certainly  did  not  go  into  the 
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house  of  Pilate  nor  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  body.  For  that 
would  have  rendered  them  unclean  so  that  they  could  not  have 
eaten  the  Passover.  But  they  may  have  sent  one  of  their  men  to 
the  governor  to  obtain  from  him  a  written  order  for  the  centurion  to 
crush  the  legs  of  the  evildoers  and  have  their  bodies  inhumed  at  the 
regular  burial-ground. 

Verse  38-42  continues  and  ends  the  story  begun  verse  33.  Both 
parts  have  been  written  by  the  same  man  and  at  the  same  time  about 
the  year  150.  They  form  one  whole  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
same  characteristic  idea.  All  that  is  done  with  the  body  of  Jesus 
is  the  literal  fulfilment  of  some  Old  Testament  prophecy  and,  what 
is  even  more  important,  these  prophecies  are  spurious  inventions. 

Isaiah  Hi,  13-liii,  12  contains  a  poetic  description  of  The 
Servant's  Martyrdom  and  its  Rczvard.  The  poem  was  understood 
early  as  referring  to  the  Messiah.  Stanza  9  reads  in  the  Authorized 
Version  wrongly : 

They  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked 
And  with  a  rich  man  in  his  death; 
Although  he  had  done  no  violence. 
Neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

The  author  of  John  xix,  38-42  followed  this  corrupt  text  and  put 
the  body  of  Jesus  in  a  new  tomb  which  as  such  was  bound  to  belong 
to  a  rich  man. 

But  in  The  Scri'aut's  Martyrdom  and  its  Rczvard.  as  in  other 
ancient  Hebrew  songs  and  poems  each  two  successive  verses  and 
sometimes  three,  form  as  Bishop  Lowth  discovered  in  1753.  the  so- 
called  parallelism  of  members.  That  means :  The  leading  thought 
of  the  first  verse  is  repeated  in  the  second  verse.  If  three  verses 
form  a  unit,  the  same  idea  is  expressed  three  times  in  different 
words. 

A  grave  with  the  wicked  is  not  identical  with  a  grave  of  a  rich 
man.  For  as  far  as  our  civilisation  reaches  back,  neither  all  rich 
men  were  wicked  nor  all  wicked  men  rich.  Besides,  rich  ])eople  at 
Jerusalem  would  1i,n<lly  have  chosen  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
a  golgotha  for  a  familx-  tomb. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  has  restored  the  original  text  in  his 
Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah.  New  York,  1898.  It  reads  according 
to  him : 
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And  his  grave  was  app<iinted  with  the  rebellious 
And  with  the  wicked  his  tomb, 
Although  he  had  done  no  injustice, 
Nor  was  there  deceit  in  his  mouth. 

In  footnote  125,  he  states:  "One  so  grievously  afflicted  must 
(as  people  thought)  be  a  grievous  sinner,  and  was  therefore  buried 
apart  from  other  men,  beside  notorious  criminals.  The  well  known 
rendering  of  .W.  ami  zfitli  the  rich  in  his  death,  is  more  than 
probably  based  on  a  corruption  of  the  text.  To  be  with  the  rich 
after  death  would  moreover  be  a  distinction  inconsistent  with  the 
context. 

Jesus  was  crucified  because  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees 
had  accused  him  before  Pilate  of  being  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
David  and.  accordingly,  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  Romans.  As 
such  he  was  crucified  and  treated  exactly  as  the  notorious  criminals 
who  died  together  with  him.  When  the  governor  sent  orders  to 
break  the  legs  of  the  three  and  remove  the  carcasses  to  the  place 
where  all  such  bodies  were  interred.  Jesus  was  treated  just  as  his 
fellow-victims  of  the  justice  of  Rome.  None  of  the  friends  and 
disciples  of  Jesus  had  influence  enough  to  be  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  governor.  Even  if  they  had  been  prominent  enough, 
their  petition  for  the  body  of  Jesus  would  have  brought  them  to  the 
cross  as  his  fellow-conspirators. 

L'nder  such  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  admit :  Jesus 
has  found  indeed  his  grave  with  the  rebellious  and  his  tomb  with 
the  wicked  as  the  prophet  had  foretold.  Consequently,  John  xix. 
38-42,  just  as  John  xix,  32b-37.  offers  fiction,  not  fact,  and  is  of 
post-apostolic  origin,  based  upon  a  corrupt  text  of  the  Book  Isaiah. 
As  John  xix.  38-42  is  connected  organically  with  John  xix,  ,32b-37. 
it  has  to  be  credited  to  the  author  of  the  first  passage  which  belongs 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  centurv-.  This  date  will  have  to  be 
verified  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  three  Synoptic  Gospels  contain  also  the  story  of  the  inter- 
ment of  Jesus  by  Joseph  of  .Arimathaea.  The  three  versions  have 
been  derived  in  spite  of  minor  differences  from  a  common  source. 
That  in  turn  is  based  uf)on  John  xix.  38-42  although  certain  changes 
were  made.  In  the  first  place,  Xicodemus  is  omitted.  Neither  he 
nor  his  ointment  are  mentioned  in  the  first  three  Gospels.    The  Syn- 
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optics  have  the  body  of  Jesus  wrapped  only  in  one  Hnen  cloth.  In 
John,  not  only  linen  cloths  but  also  a  surprisingly  large  quantity  of 
spices  are  used.  Nicodemus  furnishes  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
myrrh  and  aloes. 

The  Synoptic  Gospels,  at  least.  Matthew  xxvi,  12  and  Mark  xiv, 
8,  had  a  very  good  reason  for  rejecting  Xicodemus  and  his  oint- 
ment. Shortly  before  the  death  of  Jesus,  a  woman  of  Bethany 
emptied  an  alabaster  cruse  of  exceeding  precious  ointment  upon  the 
head  of  Jesus.  The  disciples  criticized  that  extravagance,  but  Jesus 
defended  the  woman  and  said :  In  that  she  poured  this  ointment 
upon  my  body,  she  did  it  to  prepare  me  for  burial.  \'erily,  I  say 
unto  you :  Wherever  this  gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world,  that  also  what  this  woman  has  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for 
a  memorial  of  her. 

Jesus  therefore  was  certain  of  finding  his  last  resting  place  on 
earth  with  the  wicked.  He  foresaw  that  no  service  of  love  and 
devotion  could  be  given  to  his  mangled  remains.  The  more  thank- 
ful he  was  for  what  the  woman  had  done.  It  was  as  if  he  had  told 
his  disciples : 

O,  love  as  long  as  love  you  can  ! 
O,  love  as  long  as  love  you  may ! 
Too  fast  the  fatal  hour  draws  nigh 
When  with  the  cursed  I  must  stay. 

John  xix,  38-42  is  clearly  not  based  upon  the  corresponding 
passages  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  moreover  without  doubt 
the  original  continuation  of  the  immediately  preceeding  verse  32b- 
37.  The  assistance  of  Nicodemus  was  suggested  by  John  iii.  1  ff. 
Thus  if  one  of  the  two  parallel  burial  accounts  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  other,  the  Fourth  Gospel  holds  the  original  text.  In  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  Synoptics,  the  phantom  "ruler  of  the  Jews"  who 
threatened  to  usurp  the  praise  belonging  to  the  woman  of  Bethany, 
was  sent  back  to  the  sliadows  of  the  night  from  which  he  had  come 
and  took  along  his  one  hundred  pounds  of  embalming  ointment. 

The  three  Synoptic  versions  do  not  differ  very  much  from  each 
other.  Mark  and  Luke  introduce  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  as  a 
counciler,  whatever  that  may  be,  in  order  to  explain  why  he  could 
ask  Pilate  for  the  body  of  Jesus.  Matthew  presents  Joseph  as  a 
rich  man  and  owner  of  the  new  tomb   in  which    Jesus  was  laid. 
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That  was  a  protest  against  the  disgraceful  fact  that  the  three  other 
Gospels  put  Jesus  into  a  stolen  tomb.  Fairy  tales,  however,  are 
not  subject  to  the  rules  of  ethics.  The  leading  idea  was  to  have 
the  burial  of  Jesus  agree  exactly  with  the  corrupt  text  of  Isaiah 
liii  9. 

If  Joseph  of  .\rimnthaea  and  Xicodcmus  had  been  really  secret 
disciples  of  Jesus,  they  would  have  cnme  forward  after  his  death 
and  their  names  would  be  found  in  the  Acts.  For  the  period  of  the 
first  unfolding  of  tlir  ifraiit  of  mustard  seed.  The  .\cts  are  very 
complete  and  perfectly  reliable  if  we  take  care  to  remove  the  post- 
apostolic,  legendary  additions.  For  instance,  the  legend  of  the 
twelve  apostles  has  been  especially  harmful.  I'or  it  causes  us  to 
consider  the  book  which  could  treat  only  of  two  apostles,  Peter 
and  Paul,  as  a  very  incomplete  account  of  what  was  achieved  from 
29  to  about  60  .\.  D. 

The  absolute  silence  of  .\cts  as  to  Joseph  of  .\rimathaea  proves 
him  to  be  a  person  that  never  existed.  If  John  xix,  38-42  should  be 
accepted  as  source  of  the  Synoptic  story,  the  question  would  arise 
from  whom  Polycarp  obtained  his  knowledge  of  Joseph.  Certainly 
not  from  John  I  For  Joseph  of  .\rimathaea  does  not  belong  to  the 
Johannine  account  of  the  burial  of  Jesus.  Moreover,  Polvcarp 
cannot  have  visited  .\nicetus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  before  the  year 
157.  That  renders  it  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  was  even 
bom  when  John  visited  Smyrna  in  the  year  70. 

So  near  the  beginning  of  the  15th  of  Xisan  when  the  Passover 
was  eaten,  no  Jew  would  have  lingered  at  the  place  of  execution. 
If  any  one,  except  John,  has  watched  the  interment  of  the  three 
crucified  men.  that  man  could  have  been  only  the  orator,  or  in- 
terpreter of  the  high  priest.  It  was  a  vital  question  for  Caiaphas, 
not  Pilate  whether  the  remains  of  the  three  men  were  committed 
to  the  ground  or  not.  It  might  therefore  be  not  impossible  that  the 
orator  carried  the  written  order  of  Pilate  to  the  centurion  at 
Golgotha  and  stayed  there  until  the  bodies  had  been  put  into  the 
charnel-house. 

That  representative  of  the  high  priest  had  no  sympathy  with 
any  Jew  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  chief  priests.  He 
knew  little  about  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  For  he  had  to  be  a  native 
of  Rome,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Jewish  family  who  had  received  a 
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thorough  Roman  education,  was  familiar  with  the  Roman  law,  and 
could  act  as  diplomatic  middleman  between  the  high  priest  and  the 
governor. 

Clearly,  only  a  Jew  born,  raised,  and  educated  at  Rome,  could 
fill  that  important  position.  The  one  mentioned  Acts  xxiv,  1  called 
himself  Tertullus.  If  the  orator's  name  when  Jesus  was  crucified, 
was  Joseph,  his  full  name  must  have  been  Joseph  of  Rome,  not  of 
Arimathaea.  The  Syriac  noun  Arimathaea  would  not  exclude  that. 
For  it  may  mean  Rome.  But  Joseph  of  Rome  would  never  have 
placed  the  corpse  of  Jesus  into  any  tomb  and  least  of  all  into  another 
man's  tomb.  He  was  present  only  to  watch  whether  the  Roman 
soldiers  satisfied  the  Jewish  law  concerning  the  burial  of  criminals. 

But  here  again,  we  have  to  face  the  question :  Who  told  Polycarp 
of  that  man.  Such  information  cannot  have  come  from  an  eye- 
witness. We  have  therefore  to  regard  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  as  a 
legendary  figure,   invented  in  all  probabilit}'  by   Polycarp  himself. 


THE  FIRST  SRXTEXCE  OF  PSALM  CI\'. 

BY  A.  H.  SHOENFELD 

IX  dealing  with  the  first  sentence  of  Psalm  civ.,  too  much  may 
be  read  into  it  and  because  of  the  Kabbalistic  treatment  I  may 
be  accused  of  giving  flight  to  my  imagination.  Xotwithstanding  the 
approacli,  the  treatment  is  rather  conservative.  The  paper  is  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive.  The  esoterism  of  The  Scpher  Yccirah 
is  inexhaustible  as  is  that  of  the  Bible  and  many  of  the  post-Diblical 
writings. 

The  author  of  the  Psalm  begins  with  a  sentence  of  thirty-six 
letters,  the  subject  of  this  paper.  The  sentence  is  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  with. a  slight  exception,  three  clauses,  respectively  con- 
taining, twelve,  thirteen  and  eleven  letters.  The  latter  arrangement 
may  have  been  an  arbitrary  one  by  later  arrangers,  but  all  three  are 
three  distinct  ideas,  clauses,  and  are  admissible  as  entities.  The 
sentence  begins  with  Beth  and  ends  with  Tau.  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  The  Alcph,  {.\^  is  expected  as  it  is  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Genesis  beginning  with  (B)  Braishes.  The  Aleph  is  included  in 
the  Mem.  (M)  5/iim,  (SH)  Aleph,  (.\1  arrangement  below. 

We  have  the  thirty-six  letters  divided,  practically  into  three  equal 
parts  of  twelve  each.  For  the  theory  of  the  formation  or  cosmogony 
in  The  Sepher  Yecirah  let  us  multiply  the  twelve  departments  of  the 
Solar  Zodiac  by  the  three  governing  elements  as  understood  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Mem.  Shin.  Alcph.  resulting  in  the  thirty-six. 

We  know  that  the  Pythagorean  tetractys,  one  to  four,  included 
a  fourth  element  and  resulted  in  the  arithmetical  basis  of  decimal : 
one  plus  two  plus  three  plus  four  equals  ten.'     The  Yccirah's  three 

'  \ol  wHshing  to  make  this  paper  prolix,  the  reader  may  read  in  Tht  Scpher 
)Vrir(j/i  of  the  completion  of  all  things  in  ten  spheres  which  corresponds  to  the 
arithmetical  system  in  Nature,  of  Pjlhagoras. 
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resulted  in  six :  one  plus  two  plus  three  equals  six  by  which  holy 
three  letters  the  great  fundamentals  were  represented.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  six  may  have  represented  the  six  days  in  which  all  was  com- 
pleted, which  is  again  in  line  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  creation. 
The  author  of  the  Psalm  either  follows  the  theory  of  Yczirah  or 
the  traditional  Kabbala,  part  of  which  went  to  form  Yczirah.  It  is 
immaterial,  here,  which  of  the  two  came  first. 

Now,  aside  from  the  Solar  Zodiac  and  Yezirah's  formation  of 
it  through  the  Hebrew  language  and  numbers,  which  are  inter- 
changeable, the  three  elements  referred  to  above,  are,  \\'ater  (  Meni'i. 
Fire  (Shin),  and  Air  {Aleph). 

The  first  sentence  of  the  Psalm  contains  Mem  (once).  Sh\)i 
(twice),  Alcph  (thrice).  One  clause  contains,  one  of  the  six  let- 
ters,— another,  two,  and  the  third,  three,  corresponding  to  the  six 
rings  which  seal  the  three  mystic  mothers,  Aleph,  Mem,  Shin,  found 
in  Yezirah.  Kabbalistically,  the  three  letters  have  to  me  an  androg}-- 
nous  value,  from  which  all  things  came.  This  bisexuality,  a  requisite 
for  formation  from  one  source,  is  exemplified,  perhaps,  by  a  curious 
elimination  from  the  entire  Psalm,  a  long  one,  of  the  word  Elohim- 
with  its  male  pluralization.  Instead,  Yahzrh.  a  more  or  less  femi- 
nine and  male  combination^  is  used,  and  always  with.  Yod-Yod. 
Yahveh,  with  Yod-He-J'au-IIc  is  never  used,  retaining  not  alone 
the  injunction  never  to  use  the  ineffable  sacred  term  but  also 
refraining  from  spelling  it.  Whether  the  Psalmist  was  an  Elohist 
or  a  Yahvist  is  aside  from  the  point.  Here  we  find  an  adherence  as 
stated  above  to  certain  defined  doctrines  in  The  Sepher  ]'ezirah. 
It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that  while  Genesis  uses  Elohiiii  first 
and  then  Yahveli,  the  Yezirah  reverses  this  order. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  Psalm  is  followed  by:  "He  covereth 
himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment;  he  stretcheth  out  the  heavens 
like  a  curtain."  This  again  is  probably  an  indication  of  the  author's 
wish  to  keep  veiled  the  esoteric  thought  of  the  first  sentence,  by 
covering  with  (januent ,  and  eurlain.    .After  the  first  sentence  we  find 

-  While  Elohim  is  a  male  pluralization,  it  lias  androgynous  value.  This 
item  is  referred  to  merely  because  of  the  point  made  in  the  last  two  sentences 
of  the  paragraph  in  which  this  note  occurs. 

•'Kabbalistically,  }'orf,(I)  is  male.  //c,(E)  is  feminine.  I'aii.  (F  or  V) 
is  I,  E,  combined,  neuter,  or  androgynous.  He  is  feminine.  A  picture  of  He, 
Vau,  He,=  Haveh,  —  E,  V,  E,=  Eve,  becomes  interesting. 
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in  the  several  lines;  li'alcrs,  ll'ittffs  of  the  Wind,  I-laming  I- ire, 
Mem,  Aleph,  Shin,  respectively. 

From  the  Sahhath  after  "the  Kcjoicinp  of  the  Law"  until  the 
Sabbath  iKt'orc  Passover,  this  I'saliu  is  the  first  one  to  be  read,  be- 
tween the  afternoon  and  the  evening  services  in  the  Synagogue. 
One  would  think,  while  reading  the  Psalm  that  it  is  Moses  singing. 
And.  perhaps,  the  author  dedicates  the  I'salm  to  Moses.  The  fol- 
lowing note  may  indicate  that  it  was  not  by  a  mere  coincidence  that 
the  arrangers  of  the  prayer  book  place  this  Psalm  here. 

Moses,  in  Hebrew,  being  Mem,  -Shin,  -lie,  (Mshe)  we  find  here 
a  curious  analog}-  to  the  Mew.  Shin,  Aleph,  of  The  Sepher  Yecirah. 
While  the  study  of  language  would  indicate  that  interchanges  for 
letters  are  not  always  conducive  to  best  results  nor  for  the  discovery 
of  correct  root  values,  we  find  interchanges  as  this  one.  He  for 
Aleph  a  correct  one,  from  the  viewpoint  of  philology,  grammar,  and 
esoteric  doctrine:  particularly  the  latter.  At  any  rate,  the  Hebrew 
grammar  would  not  sanction  Moses  being  spelled,  Mem-Shin- Ale  ph. 
The  man  Moses,  drawn  from  the  Water,  {Mem) — the  burning  bush 
and  the  Fire  on  Sinai,  (Shin) — and  the  Spirit  of  Moses  the  Prophet, 
endowed  with  representation  of  the  Divine,  (He  or  Aleph). 

The  following  bibliography  may  be  of  interest  and  use  to  the  reader  who 
wishe.*  to  find  the  sources  of  information  for  the  material  applied  in  expounding 
my  thocry  of  the  probable  methods  employed  by  the  author  of  Psalm  civ.. — and 
for  the  manner  in  which  I  connect  the  name  Moses  with  the  paper. 
Bibliography : 

The  Old  Testament.  The  Sepher  Yczirah  with  English  translation  and  notes — 
Kalisch.  Anacalypsis — Higgins.  Ancient  Faiths^ — Inman.  Rivers  of  Life — 
Forlong.  Tarot — Papus.  The  Standard  Prayer  Book,  (in  English  and  He- 
brew)— Singer. 


THE  UNIVERSE  AS  METALOGICAL  AND  NON-HUMAN 

BY  HARDIX  T.  McCLELLAND 

UP  to  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  the  main  concern  of  physical 
science  was  with  matter,  the  properties  of  matter  and  material 
objects;  the  19th  Century  discovered  that  energy  had  a  hand  in  the 
makeup  and  disposition  of  all  things  material ;  and  now  the  20th 
Century  is  adding  new  light  to  the  whole  range  of  material  analysis, 
even  taking  away  the  very  foundation  conceptions  of  mass,  motion, 
weight,  buoyancy,  solidity,  etc.  and  translating  these  properties  into 
terms  of  electrical  and  radiological  analysis.  Einstein  has  disrupted 
the  whole  field  of  physics  by  advancing  hypotheses  that  gravitation 
is  a  space  relation  rather  than  a  property  of  matter,  that  light  waves 
are  independent  of  the  ethereal  flow,  and  that  motion  and  duration 
are  both  relative  in  a  universe  where  both  space  and  time  are  curved. 
Nowadays  inertia  is  considered  as  potent  a  factor  as  energy,  im- 
material constituencies  are  as  important  as  material  groupings,  and 
the  universe  is  seen  to  be  self-perpetuating  as  a  whole  even  the 
undeniably  dissipating  and  recrudescent  in  some  particular  (and 
more  or  less  "ponderable")  features.  Energy  in  the  form  of 
motion  is  not  nearly  so  problematic  and  incorrigible  as  energy  in 
the  form  of  inertia,  such  for  example  as  the  inertia  of  gxratory 
motion,  the  inertia  of  atomic  structure  and  electronic  poise,  or  the 
relative  inertia  of  radium  and  radioactive  emanations.  Inertia  is 
what  gives  any  material  body  a  center  of  gravity ;  it  is  the  name  we 
give  to  the  locus  of  balanced  forces,  the  perfect  instance  of  inertia 
being  a  perfect  vacuum  because  it  would  be  a  perfect  balance  be- 
tween the  forces  of  compression  on  the  outside  and  of  repression  or 
resistance  on  the  inside. 

Among  the  chief  concerns  of  philosophy  too  we  find  that  tran- 
scendentalism had  been  precocious  ever  since  the  naive  scholastic 
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speculations  of  Ansclni  and  Aquinas  dispossessed  the  nominalists  of 
their  assumptive  treasures.  Hut  it  actually  came  to  the  anticlimax 
of  its  ambitious  overreach  at  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  when 
Kant  attempted  to  prescribe  Prolegomena  to  Any  Future  Metaphyxic 
by  rehashing  the  old  rationale  of  univcrsals  into  a  new  schematism 
under  the  twelve  categories  of  all  possible  human  judgment.  The 
main  transcendental  assumptions  of  priority  and  identity  still  remain 
unproven;  we  still  wonder  whether  synthetic  apriori  judgments  arc 
grounds  or  subsequents  to  the  categories  of  thought,  and  whether 
there  is  actual  identity  or  only  practical  similarity  between  ideas 
and  objects.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  general  peirastic  stream  is 
somehow  transcended  in  epistemology  and  metaphysical  logic,  but 
how  and  in  what  degree  of  accuracy  and  authority  we  do  not  yet 
understand.  It  is  as  yet  even  problematical  just  what  precise  virtue 
there  is  in  the  modern  reduction  of  philosophy  to  terms  of  linguistic 
ftermutation  and  logical  resynthesis  under  new  abstracts  of  title. 
We  have,  however,  a  vague  but  insistent  notion  that  if  the  whole 
universe  of  diction  i<  no  more  rational  than  a  mere  universe  of 
arbitrary  novelty  (and  which  therefore  borders  on  that  of  mere 
fiction)  then  the  categories  of  thought  as  well  as  the  postulates  of 
dative  experience  are  not  as  aristocratic  and  necessitarian  as  we  first 
supposed,  but  as  mere  linguistic  developments  or  accessories  are 
hardly  any  less  groundless  and  unphilosophable  than  the  jabber- 
wocky  of  a  bizarre  rhetorical  flourish. 

Scientific  logic  is  an  illusion  of  our  own  categorical  vision  and 
thought  process  if  the  universe  of  reality  and  fact  cannot  be  amply 
(which  for  philosophy  means  wholly)  syllogized  and  all  its  functions 
represented  in  symbolic  procedure.  But  can  it  be  syllogized  and 
forced  to  respond  to  our  insistent  deductions?  This  is  no  modern 
problem  because  seventeen  centuries  ago  Sextus  Empiricus  held 
that  it  cannot  and  that  no  amount  of  intensive  reasoning  on  our  part 
will  reveal  truths  not  already  given  in  experience,  whence  if  realitv 
is  not  revealed  thereby  then  logic  cannot  advance  and  enlarge  but 
can  only  analyze  and  regulate  the  knowledge  and  thinking  process 
we  already  possess.  It  is  a  modern  problem  tho  when  we  ask  why 
a  full  and  philosophical  linguistic  has  to  make  room  for  all  universes 
of  interest,  diction,  fiction  and  fact  so  far  as  they  can  be  symbolically 
represented,   and   must    not   make   exclusive    selection   as    to    ad- 
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missability  of  evidence  on  grounds  merely  of  rational  approach  or 
categorical  invitation. 

Radical  and  revolutionary  hypotheses  are  in  order  today  and  we 
can  only  consider  all  announced  programs  as  merely  tentative  and 
provisional  until  such  time  as  they  gradually  eliminate  each  other, 
or  at  least  adjust  themselves  to  what  may  some  day  prove  really 
intelligible  and  acceptable  to  a  cosmic  philosophy.  The  whole  cate- 
gory of  expression  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  functions  of 
reality,  and  if  we  assume  that  the  functions  of  reality  are  essentially 
emergent  and  melioristic  then  we  would  also  have  to  subsume  that 
our  own  functions  of  experience  and  thought  (linguistic,  ethic  and 
art)  are  similarly  progressive  and  engaged  in  the  intrinsic  struggle 
for  wider  scope  and  efifiiciency  of  expression.  The  whole  upshot 
being  that  in  an  era  of  existence  so  palpably  imperfect  and  yet 
equally  determined  on  development  and  meliorism,  the  genetic 
urgency  and  developmental  transition  should  themselves  be  among 
the  chief  factors  qualifying  whatever  philosophy  we  might  devise, 
whether  it  emerged  from  below  as  a  gradually  expanding  linguistic 
of  analytic  and  synthetic  expression  or  from  above  as  a  gradual 
metamorphosis  out  of  the  metalogical  realm  of  transfinite  categorical 
contingency. 

Evolutionary  theory  fairly  well  covers  the  first  aspect  of  our 
philosophical  derivation,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  very  thoro  advice 
on  whether  the  second  asjject  does  not  also  have  some  element  of 
truth  in  it.  It  is  at  least  significant  to  the  situation  that  we  are 
asking  what  implications  of  philosophical  validity,  as  distingushed 
from  logical  validity,  may  be  predicated  of  the  transfinite,  and 
whether  subsumptions  under  the  postulate  of  a  categorical  absolute 
are  too  finite  and  dependent  upon  human  intellective  ])atterns  to 
carr\-  philosophicall}'  competent  judgments  about  realit\-.  We 
learned  from  Aristotle  that  the  categories  themselves  fit  our  habits 
of  thought  peculiarly  well  e\'en  tho  we  do  seek  objectivity  for  them 
by  making  them  batten  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  universality  of  na- 
tural law.  But  if  all  readings  of  natural  law  are  functions  of  rela- 
tion-value rather  than  of  factual  existence  we  are  at  full  logical 
liberty  to  assume  also  that  the  categories  are  not  integers  of  judg- 
ment but  may  in  turn  be  disintegrated,  analyzed,  redistributed  and 
reconstituted  in  all  the  interchangeable  terms  of  each  other.  .\nd 
not  only  this,  but  such  contingency  and  superordination  might  be 
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listed  as  a  new  category  by  which  we  could  determine  new  worlds  of 
thou^lit  and  issues  of  thought. 

In  this  new  field  the  Kantian  categories  of  quantity,  quality, 
modahty  and  relation  could  each  be  so  juggled  (if  not  materially,  at 
least  verbally)  into  interchangeable  positions,  and  even  the  so-called 
exclusiveness  of  sub-categorical  declension  would  become  a  broken 
barrier  because  all  artificial  disjunction  would  be  put  aside  as  being 
irreplical  of  any  real  situation  in  reality.  Hriefly,  according  to  a 
transfinite  logistic  nothing  is  strictly  categorical  in  the  accepted 
rational  sense  because  all  distinctions  arising  from  time-and-space 
postulates  of  the  extensive  and  intensive,  the  potential  and  actual, 
the  substantial  and  attributive,  the  causal  and  etTectual,  would  vanish 
or  at  least  be  reduced  to  mere  "formal  unities"  peculiar  to  our  own 
intellectual  pattern  of  rational  integrity.  What  we  call  categorical 
necessity  arises  from  the  acce])tance  of  this  human  integrity  which  is 
both  empirical  in  source  and  rational  in  expression,  but  whenever 
we  allow  the  metalogical  possibility  that  the  categories  may  be 
functionally  contingent  among  themselves  even  tho  we  do  assume 
metaphvsically  that  natural  law  is  universal,  we  are  then  in  a  position 
to  transcend  the  whole  categorical  viewpoint  were  it  only  sufficiently 
stable  and  secure  for  the  moment  that  we  postulated  a  new  category 
of  the  super-categorical  order.  Such  speculations  as  this  involve 
large  interest  in  whether  reality  is  nomological  in  absolute  fact  as 
well  as  relative  value,  and  we  will  perhaps  never  become  impersonal- 
minded  or  philosophically  competent  enough  to  solve  the  question 
whether  the  apparent  antinomy  between  category  and  contingency 
is  a  real  anomaly  of  human  thought  or  merely  a  verbal  conflict 
caused  by  assuming  that  the  full  exercize  of  philosophy  is  transfinite. 

The  human  mind  is  finite  and  hence  can  only  take  hold  of  reality 
piecemeal,  divisively ;  and  in  the  fragmentary  metaphysical  con- 
sciousness no  full  insight  into  or  report  of  the  total  nature  of  abso- 
lute reality  can  be  made.  I'.ut  if  we  discard  the  phenomenologi,  and 
automorphism  peculiar  to  the  finite  mind  and  consider  reality  in  the 
light  of  the  few  fundamental  properties  we  know  that  it  possesses 
independently  of  our  own  individual  viewpoint,  we  can  assay  some 
measure  of  accuracy  and  success  in  analyzing  and  understanding  its 
general  nature  and  significance.  The  finite  and  ephemeral  mode 
or  phase  cannot  cover  or  reach  all  parts  of  the  infinite  and  eternal, 
nor  can  the  scope  of  function  or  skill  open  to  the  one  cover  all  the 
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degrees  or  differentia  possible  in  the  other.  This  does  not  exactly 
bolster  the  negative  epistemology  indicated  in  the  part-and-whole 
argument  of  agnosticism,  but  it  does  keep  our  philosophies  humble 
and  our  ethics  conservative  because  it  reminds  us  that  any  part  of 
reality  has  to  be  similarly  harmonious,  coherent,  spontaneous  and 
melioristic  with  the  whole,  whence  whatever  a  finite  mind  might 
read  in  a  single  isolated  fragment  (as  any  particular  empirical  mo- 
ment might  give)  would  be  limited,  divisive  or  differentiated  only 
in  appearance  and  not  in  any  substantial  relation  or  essential  refer- 
ence to  reality.  We  do  not  even  know  for  sure  that  our  own  ex- 
perience is  fragmentary  or  confluent.  We  only  seize  certain  mo- 
ments here  and  there  and  arbitrarily  give  them  representative  power 
and  denotative  importance.  If  reality  is  supra-relational  then  it  is 
not  a  predicable  but  an  absolute,  and  any  fragmentariness  as  of 
parts  or  relations  are  only  appearances  in  the  phantasmagoria  of 
finite  minds.  No  amount  of  logical  transmutation  or  metaphysical 
supplementation  will  enable  a  figment  of  the  finite  mind  to  take  on 
the  dignity  or  enjoy  the  non-human  prerogatives  of  what  is  already 
an  eternal  and  complete  whole. 

These  latter  items  should  have  a  more  appropriate  treatment  in 
a  theory  of  magnitude  which  mathematicians  consider  dual  in 
nature.  It  may  be  continuous  as  in  fluxions  or  geometrical  calcula- 
tions, or  it  may  be  discrete  as  in  the  differential  calculus  or  arith- 
metical analysis,  but  it  is  nowadays  a  shrewd  mathematician  who 
knows  his  own  magnitudes,  whether  they  are  continuous,  trans- 
finite,  functional  or  infinitesimal.  The  analysis  of  intensive  magni- 
tudes is  more  fertile  and  significant  to  philosophy  than  the  analysis 
of  extensi\e  magnitudes  because  whole  universes  of  discourse  and 
predication  are  opened  up  by  turning  our  inquisitive  apparatus 
into  an  instrument  of  self-examination  and  logistic  control.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  many  positive  reminders  that  realit}-  includes  many 
phases  of  characteristic  order  not  determinable  under  logic  or  dic- 
tion, but  merely  indicated  as  residual  margins  adjoining  but  not 
covered  by  our  present  philosophical  categories.  They  exist  in  the 
universe  of  interest  long  before  the\-  can  ever  be  pro\en  to  actually 
exist  in  the  universe  of  fact. 

Whereas  the  extensive  quantity  is  either  continuous  or  discrete 
in  temporal  or  spacial  relation  of  part  to  part,  part  to  whole,  or 
whole  to  whole,  an  intensive  (iuantit\-   (([uality,  to  be  more  exact) 
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is  either  continuous  or  discrete  in  functional  or  modal  relation  be- 
cause whenever  we  hepin  to  syllof^izc  the  universe  into  quantified  re- 
lations or  predications  we  also  bcpin  breaking  it  up  into  such  par- 
ticular phases  and  types  of  order  as  will  fit  our  conscious  mental 
moods.  These  moods  in  turn  may  be  classifiable  into  the  four 
principal  avenues  of  interest  or  thought,  viz:  objective  extension, 
subjective  intension,  substantive  being  (or  factual  existence),  and 
predicative  relation  (even  the  logical  categories  become  merely  so 
manv  predicative  relations  between  thoughts  and  things  in  the  uni- 
verse of  metapliNsical  and  metalogical  interest).  Each  of  these  in- 
tellectual avenues  may  be  further  quantitied  as  being  continuous  or 
discrete  and  qualified  as  being  empirical  or  rational,  realistic  or 
idealistic,  substantial  or  adjectival,  naturalistic  or  religio-spiritual : 
so  that  the  full  cycle  of  function  would  correspond  to  a  system  of 
serial  inclusions  rather  than  an  actually  discrete  hcterogeny  of 
clashing  incompatibles.  \'alues  ami  concepts,  principles  and  laws, 
origins  and  destinies,  having  both  transitive  and  permanent  (that 
is  human  and  non-human")  significance  arise  from  having  their  bases 
in  the  strictly  inclusive  metalogical  system  rather  than  in  the 
alogical,  illogical,  prelogical,  paralogical  or  dyslogistic  limbo  of 
incoherence. 

In  distinction  from  our  philosophy  in  the  present  situation  our 
scientific  achievement  has  taken  tangible  and  somewhat  firmer  hold 
on  what  seems  to  us  is  the  intelligibiilty  of  the  Cosmos  because  it 
has  been  fortunate  (or  specialistic)  enough  to  consider  only  the 
empirical  aspect  of  reality.  Science  operates  on  the  cognitive,  not 
the  conative  or  affective  categories ;  it  is  not  directly  interested  in  the 
derivation  or  verification  of  metaphysical  or  moral  ideas,  altho 
questions  in  these  fields  are  among  the  chief  problems  of  modern 
philosophy  and  behaviorism.  Cut  science,  in  the  purer  truer  sense 
where  it  borders  on  the  fields  explored  by  philosophy,  must  still 
seek  accuracy  of  information,  validity  of  viewpoint  and  method. 
and  consider  only  what  is  logically  possible  and  consistently  demon- 
strable. If  we  want  to  go  farther  than  this  we  will  be  in  the 
metalogical  field  of  philosophy  and  can  rest  assured  that  our  post- 
scientific  propriety  will  not  be  offended  even  tho  we  consider  that 
possibly  all  reality  is  not  intelligible  in  terms  of  the  objective 
physical,  the  extensive  existential  phase;  but  that  perhaps  it  has 
instead  various  modes  of  being  or  becoming,  numerous  cycles  of 
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function  and  expression  which  are  non-rational,  supra-Xature-al, 
metempirical  and  hyper-categorical  (truly  transcendent  conditions 
indeed,  if  actually  substantial  characters  and  not  merely  adjectival 
predications). 

If  the  real  Universe  is  non-moral  owing  to  the  moral  realm  being 
a  peculiarly  human  category,  then  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  confined 
to  moral  purposes  or  arrangements,  but  that  its  ends  are  independent 
of  qualification  as  to  good  and  bad,  worthy  or  delinquent,  efficient 
or  extravagant  devices  and  procedure.  Human  nature  then  would 
be  oiilv  one  of  the  numerous  types  of  nature  which  might  variously 
experience  and  interpret  the  great  spectacle  of  the  real  Universe;  at 
least  the  one  would  be  as  philosophically  unique  and  significant  as 
the  other  even  tho  otherwise  cast  in  wholly  disproportionate  powers 
and  dimensions.  Each  of  the  members  to  the  cosmic  pluralism 
could  therefore  have  their  own  consistent  circle  of  existence  (and 
perhaps  their  own  peculiar  sort  of  experience,  science,  philosophy, 
ethics  and  art)  independently  and  entirel}'  of  a  different  order  from 
that  pursued  by  the  human.  This  idea  is  not  exactly  agreeable  with 
the  general  assumptions  of  human  science,  but  it  opens  up  grand 
vistas  of  thought  and  metaphysical  speculation  to  the  philosopher 
who  casts  his  visionary  interest  toward  the  numerous  overworlds 
beyond  both  human  nature  and  human  science. 

The  Impersonality  of  the  Eternal  \'alues 

Deliberations  as  to  whether  values  spring  from  the  affective, 
conative  or  cognitive  activities  assume  that  the  whole  valuistic 
process  is  personal.  This  is  provisional  only  to  a  methodological 
selection,  for  a  full  philosophical  report  would  have  to  give  attention 
•to  those  functions  of  value  which  are  impersonal  and  of  jnirely 
scientific  interest  as  well  as  to  those  \\hich  are  i)ersonal  or 
ephemeral.  Personality  itself  is  a  fact,  not  a  value:  and  personal 
judgments  of  value  by  other  people  are  really  treated  as  so  manv 
objective  facts  to  be  considered  in  reaching  a  scientific  judgment 
(or  permanent  value)  for  the  whole  situation.  Time  and  space  are 
impersonal  conditions  of  human  experience  but  their  impersonalitv 
does  not  militate  against  their  being  actual  facts  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  each  one  of  us  in  our  individual  lives.  A  hypothetical  case 
of  metaphysical  value  is  presented  by  man's  subjection  to  limitation 
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in  reference  to  the  duration  and  scope  of  his  mental  life;  still  it  can 
\k  said  that  altho  man  niav  not  at  f<rfsciit  he  rationally  able  to  f'ass 
beyond  his  limitations  in  the  empirical  tield  he  certainly  has  the 
philosophical  right  to  do  so  whenever  he  does  acquire  such  ability. 

Finite  interests  are  behind  all  personal  values :  that  is  why  both 
are  so  ephemeral  and  incompetent  of  further  utility  or  pursuit. 
But  cosmic  "interests"  (meaning  purposes,  destinies,  laws)  are 
behind  the  eternal  values :  that  is  wh\  both  are  permanent  and  com- 
petent to  last  forever  as  universal  conditions  or  functions  of  reality. 
Uoth  these  phases  of  value  actually  exist  in  the  universe  of  interest, 
of  which  human  life  and  thought  is  one  of  the  (for  us)  chief 
factors.  Thus,  our  readings  of  that  value  in  Tactual  experience 
mav  be  personal  or  ephemeral  in  the  attitude  taken  or  purpose 
served,  but  could  just  as  well  (were  we  not  bent  on  selfish  satis- 
faction) be  made  impersonally  for  the  more  permanent  sake  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  laws  of  God  and  Cosmos  or,  what  would  be 
equally  innocent  tho  not  so  directly  decisive,  to  simply  be  contented 
as  a  disinterested  spectator  to  the  cosmic  drama — such  specimens  of 
"pure  mind"  being  indeed  rare  in  this  too  personal  life.  The  so- 
called  facts  of  life  are  just  these  selfsame  readings  which  we  value 
because  of  their  significance  beyond  the  merely  personal  and  ephem- 
eral interests  of  our  personal  existence.  We  say  that  the  full 
significance  and  value  of  our  interests  are  as  much  in  the  native 
grain  of  reality  as  those  aspects  of  it  which  function  as  objective 
facts  in  human  life.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  judgment 
takes  place  in  the  universe  of  thought  and  interest  which  makes 
up  the  experience  of  these  facts,  and  whereas  all  human  life  aspires 
to  and  culminates  in  practically  exact  and  more  or  less  theoreticallv 
true  judgments,  the  philosophical  understanding  of  what  this  full 
significance  is  must  also  consider  its  place  and  value  as  one  of  the 
functions  or  expressions  of  reality.  It  is  an  eternal  quest  perhaps, 
but  it  helps  man  to  be  functionally  aspirant  and  keep  his  interests  at 
least  occasionally  philosophical  and  impersonal. 

Under  a  strictly  pragmatic  interpretation  it  would  seem  that  values 
are  neither  impersonal  nor  eternal,  that  insofar  as  they  are  readings 
appropriate  to  special  finite  occasions,  the  situations  they  cover  are 
discrete  and  ephemeral.  But  the  case  is  only  a  particular  one.  The 
pragmatic  viewpoint  fails  to  see  that  the  same  or  similar  situations 
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are  being  forever  repeated  and  that  it  is  this  continuity  and  in- 
tegrity of  a  collective  increment  which  make  it  possible  for  any 
special  set  of  values  to  be  intelligible  and  communicable  at  all. 
Judgments  and  distinctions  of  value  are  special  and  ephemeral  to 
the  purpose  of  the  situation  which  gives  rise  to  them,  but  not  the 
values  themselves,  for  there  is  a  feature  readable  in  rather  than 
attachable  to  all  real  values  which  shows  them  to  be  constitutive  as 
well  as  selective,  categorical  as  well  as  adjectival.  Philosophy, 
science,  religion,  ethics  and  aesthetics  are  all  systems  of  valuation 
in  their  separate  fields  of  interest,  but  who  will  attempt  to  argue 
that  the\"  serve  only  a  particular  or  ephemeral  situation  ?  Thev 
are  both  descriptive  and  normative  procedures  aiming  to  inspire 
and  discipline  the  human  spirit,  and  as  such  will  be  as  persistent  and 
immortal  as  the  \'ery  spirituelle  which  is  at  once  their  source  and 
destiny. 

The  meliorism  of  man's  spirit  and  the  world  he  lives  in  by 
patterning  his  disciplines  after  the  inexorable  demands  of  cosmic 
evolution  is  vitall}-  bound  up  with  the  fact  that  real  values  like 
laws,  duties,  ideals  are  impersonal  and  eternal,  that  no  other 
situation  in  life,  no  other  sort  of  existence  could  be  considered 
different  or  better  without  first  being  analyzed  and  compared  as 
to  what  field  of  value  its  major  characters  were  heuristic  of,  and 
whether  they  shared  in  the  general  melioristic  function  which  makes 
life  real  and  decisively  earnest.  The  present  situation  does  not  have 
to  be  perfect,  but  is  only  required  to  portend  good  tidings.  It  must 
indicate  some  positive  purpose  or  inclination  toward  becoming  re- 
surgent and  transfigured,  else  we  lose  interest  in  it  and  let  it  go 
about  its  perilous  way  alone.  Permanence,  iiUegrity,  continuity  and 
intelligibility  are  the  chief  readings  we  make  from  reality,  and  these 
are  themselves  among  the  ultimate  philosophical  values  to  be  cher- 
ished and  codified  into  s\stenis  of  cosmic  conception  and  under- 
standing. They  are  among  the  criteria  which  we  use  everv  day  t( 
determine  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  what  is  eternal  and  what  is 
e])hemera],  what  is  real  and  what  is  chimerical  in  our  ceaseless  con- 
tact with  experience. 

If  we  understand  evolution  to  be  melioristic  and  progressive 
from  one  condition  to  another  which  is  intrinsically  better,  we  imply 
tiiat  it  is  also  emergent  and  aspirant,  that  when  anything  evolves  it 
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is  a  member  of  an  order  which  is  both  ascendent  and  endogenous. 
The  basic  assumption  is  telcolo>oi-"<il.  lenthng  aid  and  pivinjj  sanction 
to  whatever  else  of  \  aluisin  and  cschatology  we  rcciuire  to  bolster  tht- 
h>-pothesis.  Qualitative  differentia  are  compromised  and  reduced  to 
mere  variations  of  kind,  degrees  of  value  or  opportunity.  Schematic 
irreducibles  are  promiscuously  taken  in  and  given  free  iho  vulgar 
shelter  under  the  common  roof  of  a  universalist  hospitality.  We 
must  take  good  care,  however,  that  we  do  not  slip  into  an  extreme  of 
equal  fallacy  with  Hegel's  viewpoint.  We  must  remember  that  there 
is  still  some  system  required  of  our  philosophy,  that  we  imist 
progress  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  below  upward  as  well 
as  endogenously,  and  that  whatever  tokens  of  reality  and  truth  we 
are  able  to  grasp  are  still  only  parts  or  aspects  whose  full  significance 
in  the  cosmic  whole  must  be  very  carefully  weighed  if  we  would  be 
sure  of  avoiding  error  on  the  side  of  either  superlation  or  in- 
sufficiency. 

We  do  not  have  to  be  pragmatists  to  agree  that  all  conceptions 
of  natural  law  are  teleological  in  origin  and  validity.  Apart  from 
the  ends  laws  serve,  or  which  we  assume  that  they  serve,  there  i' 
no  handle  for  our  mental  grasp.  While  not  exactly  utilitarian  or 
cast  in  mercenary  mold,  they  are  still  purposive,  regulative  and  in- 
cumbent upon  our  attention  to  either  willingly  obey  or  seek  some 
sophist  opportunity  for  evasion.  We  observe  Nature's  doings  and 
evolutionary  procedure,  and  out  of  our  experience  pick  such  con- 
nexions and  homogeneities  as  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  laws 
in  Nature's  admirably  accurate  control  of  worlds  and  things.  Rut 
the  ascription  of  law,  according  to  the  humanist,  i-;  our  own  interpre- 
tation of  the  situation,  not  hers:  it  means  that  we  have  found  just 
that  much  necessity  and  control  in  her  conduct  of  universal  affairs — 
a  conclusion  which,  to  anyone  except  a  verbal  eristic,  amounts  to 
the  same  thing.  If  the  laws  we  read  into  the  program  of  Nature 
are  less  in  content  than  the  facts  they  are  supposed  to  regulate,  it  is 
because  our  own  experience  and  scientific  derivations  are  selective 
in  attention  and  constitutive  only  of  such  aspects  of  realitv  as  in- 
terest or  concern  us.  This  is  the  basis  of  our  nomological  proof 
that  it  is  not  Nature  but  human  nature  which  is  finite  and  auto- 
morphic. 

Ordinary  empirical  valuism  is  humanistic  in  the  sense  of  being 
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personal  rather  than  intrinsic ;  it  does  not  have  the  impersonal  touch 
which  characterizes  scientific  or  philosophical  valuism.  But  in 
either  case  the  valuistic  process  depends  upon  who  appraises  and 
what  is  appraised  and  whether  their  relation  is  harmonious  or  satis- 
factory. The  range  of  value  may  fall  in  either  positive  or  negative 
series  according  to  whether  this  relation  is  agreeable  or  repulsive, 
satisfactory  or  disappointive,  and  the  significance  of  the  values  de- 
rived may  be  either  denotative  of  simple  qualification  or  connotative 
of  complex  characteristics  not  immediately  effectual.  The  full 
variation  from  zero  in  any  direction  may  be  as  rich  and  extensive  or 
as  intensive  and  persistent  as  the  personal  interests,  prejudices,  affec- 
tions and  aversions  of  the  valuer ;  but  the  ratio  is  determinable  when- 
ever we  know  the  factors  entering  into  both  sides  of  the  situation, 
whether  they  be  genuine  or  false,  permanent  or  expedient,  mercen- 
ary or  devout.  Particular  or  intrinsic  value  implies  habitual  and 
homogeneous  factors  of  approach  and  desirability,  but  when  any 
system  of  particular  or  intrinsic  values  have  become  established  and 
serve  as  a  norm  in  the  regulation  of  future  value- judgment  then 
the  whole  series  becomes  categorical  and  impersonal,  and  can  then 
serve  as  constitutive  rather  than  as  instrumental  issues  under  cul- 
tural interpretation.  This  manner  of  acquiring  objective  validitj'  for 
a  system  of  values  is  permissible  and  constructive  in  other  meta- 
physical fields  also,  such  as  when  aesthetic  becomes  idealistic,  when 
science  becomes  philosophical,  when  sociology  is  interpreted  on 
melioristic  grounds,  or  when  religious  eschatology  is  justified  as  the 
idealism  of  an  aspirant  spirituelle  rather  than  as  a  jural  submission 
or  themistic  retribution. 

The  difference  between  logical  validity  and  factual  validity  arises 
from  the  difference  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  worlds. 
The  common  practice,  when  not  being  able  to  objectify  our  own 
minds  as  parts  of  the  external  world,  is  to  subjectify  and  automor- 
phose  the  world  of  experience,  so  that  whole  universes  of  interest, 
thought,  diction  and  fiction  are  constructed  out  of  materials  wholly 
eisegized  or  at  least  hypostasized  as  having  existence  outside  our 
minds.  Reality  and  fact  exercize  but  little  function  as  authoritative 
patterns  for  our  valuistic  decisions  in  such  cases.  But  they  should, 
if  we  intend  that  our  science  and  philosophy  should  be  significant  of 
any  dignity  and  discretion  at  all.     Real  factual  validity,  if  it  means 
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anything  at  all.  means  that  man's  experience  is  not  wholly  egoistic, 
autoniorpliic.  rhyoniistic  nor  .lutolelic,  but  ]>.Tttly  replic.il  and  im- 
jicrson.ll  to  the  extent  tli.Tt  things  indciioiulcnt  of  his  own  intellectual 
process  of  understanding  them  arc  of  such  coherence  and  intrinsic 
order  that  they  can  be  used  as  criteria  of  the  things  (his  own  ideas, 
wishes  or  inventions,  for  example )  which  do  not  enjoy  such  inde- 
pendence. The  response  of  objective  reality  to  man's  manipulations 
might  well  be  listed  among  the  data  of  factual  validity  while  the 
consistency  shared  therewith  by  the  response  of  man's  replical  values 
to  his  institutions  and  cultural  uses  would  be  listed  among  the  data 
of  logical  validity. 

.■\t  no  point,  however,  do  we  reach  complete  solution  and  inter- 
change of  the  subjective  and  objective  worlds.  W'c  only  establish 
such  contact  and  understanding  as  will  not  be  too  erratic  for  some 
practical  degree  of  empirical  and  rational  sufficiency.  All  man's 
causes  are  efficient  and  expedient  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  but  the 
L'niverse  can  afford  to  display  both  first  and  final  cause?  because 
there  is  where  everything  finds  both  source  and  destiny.  The  pre- 
sentation and  grasp  of  this  basic  fact  is  just  the  intention  of  every 
code  of  philosophical  value,  not  that  it  go  be\ond  itself  in  an  ambi- 
tious warranty  of  certitude,  but  that  it  merely  place  some  determin- 
able measure  on  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  man's  mind,  while  at  the 
same  time  placing  some  determinable  limit  on  the  margin  of  error 
which  may  always  adjoin  the  context  of  every  intellectual  process 
which  takes  readings  from  reality.  So  long  as  the  world  does  not 
exist  as  a  uniform  simple  but  as  a  complex  and  variable  heterogeny, 
man's  analyses  and  interpretations  of  it  will  always  be  of  a  various 
and  inconstant  manifold  of  viewpoints  and  attitufles.  One  of  the 
first  metaphysical  facts  to  be  recognized  in  the  situation  is  that  this 
variation  and  complexity  is  an  actual  external  condition  and  that  it 
is  only  by  way  of  adaptation,  caution,  scrutiny  and  subtle  philosophy 
that  the  human  mind  has  thus  far  come  to  have  any  intelligent  ex- 
perience and  communicable  understanding  of  the  external  world  at 
all.  This  is  why  it  is  so  much  easier  to  work  out  sciences  having 
consistent  schematisms  of  logical  validity  than  it  is  to  draw  up  even 
halfway  inclusive  philosophical  syncretisms  having  replical  superi- 
ority in  factual  validity.  Some  other  scientist  or  philosopher  with  a 
different  variety  of  knowledge  and  experience  could  in  a  few  days 
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shoot  holes  in  our  Httle  private  hypothesis  and  show  that  it  had  been 
somewhat  dependent  upon  personal  limitations  and  affections  after 
all.  It  is  never  safe  therefore  to  confound  the  postulative  with  the 
constitutive,  the  nominal  with  the  substantive,  the  predicate  with  the 
subject,  the  selective  with  the  continuous,  nor  the  ephemeral  per- 
sonal with  the  eternal  real. 

Facts  are  not  values,  they  subsist  apart  from  man's  own  uni- 
verse of  interest  and  thought  and  do  not  depend  upon  any  item  of 
his  attention  or  concern  They  are  actually  inherent  conditions  of 
reality  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  values  which  are  merely 
human  readings  and  derivations  from  facts.  Still,  values  themselves 
may  be  treated  as  among  the  external  objects  of  the  valuistic  pro- 
cess because  all  judgment  is  a  judgment  of  values,  they  being  always 
intermediate  between  the  facts  and  our  understanding  of  what  the 
facts  mean.  All  the  facts  of  human  experience  must  be  valued  for 
content  and  significance  before  they  can  be  judged  to  be  consistent 
with  and  complementary  to  the  world  of  fact  already  set  up.  The 
universe  of  reality  and  fact  contains  all  the  manifold  of  possible 
existence  only  one  phase  or  order  of  which  happens  to  be  our  own 
universe  of  experience,  interest  and  thought. 

\\'e  might  say  that  if  facts  are  the  subjects  of  experience,  values 
are  the  predicates  and  judgment  is  the  conclusion  or  inference. 
This  means  that  the  inferential  relation  cannot  be  immediately  ap- 
plied to  reality  as  it  appears  in  factual  contact  with  human  life:  it 
must  await  the  opportunity,  convenience  and  disposition  of  the  em- 
pirical deliverance  and  appreciation  of  value-meanings.  Xo  one  can 
justl\-  or  philosophically  "jump  at  conclusions"  from  the  ground  of 
bare  empirical  presentation.  No  one  can  judge  reality  direct,  but 
must  always  seek  out  first  some  special  field  of  values  from  which 
to  read  significance  and  intention  in  what  that  special  aspect  of 
reality  means.  Realit\'  may  well  enough  be  intrinsic  and  implicit  on 
an  absolute  scale,  but  man's  judgment  of  replical  values  is  always 
directive,  extrinsic,  descriptive  and  explicit.  The  full  significance 
of  reality  in  its  intensive  aspect  is  metalogical  and  non-human,  so 
that  it  is  only  by  empirical  selection,  intellectual  translation  and 
logical  reduction  under  categorical  judgment  that  we  get  it  into 
(for  us)  any  intelligible  form  at  all,  and  it  either  then  is,  or  at  least 
closely  borders  on,  its  factual  and  extensive  aspect.     In  other  words, 
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wc  >cck  contact  and  experience  with  whatever  phases  of  reality  are 
available  and  evaluate  Unh  process  and  data  into  terms  of  human 
function,  interest  or  utility,  and  then  proceed  to  pass  judgments  on 
how  these  new  discoveries  or  value-findings  fit  in  vAth  the  other 
systems  of  fact  and  value  which  have  already  been  challenged  and 
admitted  to  the  select  company  of  our  science  and  philosophy.  The 
special  validity  of  any  particular  set  of  value-judgments  is  indige- 
nous to  the  mind  making  them  and  compatible  with  the  field  of  in- 
terest servetl.  It  is  only  by  means  of  general  projection,  versatile 
contrast  and  inclusive  anticipation  (not  altogether  temporal  or  pro- 
vincial in  cultural  reference  >  that  we  pass  on  to  the  larger  fields  of 
logical  and  moral  validity.  The  validity  which  is  factual  or  replical 
comes  first  in  the  empirical  sequence  and  is  immediate,  theoretical, 
non-human  while  the  validity  which  is  logical  and  (or)  moral,  as 
also  ethical,  jural,  religious  or  aesthetic  by  various  derivation  and 
application  of  purpose,  is  practical  or  pro-human. 

It  is  quite  possibly  a  form  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  that  we  require 
philosophy  to  come  to  grips  with  the  particular  and  personal.  It  is 
easier  than  standing  by  our  strictly  scientific  guns  and  demanding 
that  it  verify  and  validate  our  concepts  of  the  unity,  continuity, 
spontaneity  and  general  intelligibility  of  the  Universe.  We  are  giv- 
ing ear  to  automorphic  and  decadent  requests  when  we  are  urged 
to  read  textual  philosophy  as  that  subterfuge  which  makes  the  terms 
of  experience  intelligible  and  acceptable  only  thru  a  reductive  proc- 
ess whereby  they  become  less  in  content  than  the  facts  they  repre- 
sent. \'alues  are  selective  simples  and  are  not  truly  replical  of  the 
facts  if  the  latter  have  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  their  native  mag- 
ma in  the  complex  empirical  stream  and  turned  intr)  humanized 
forms  of  what  is  agreeable,  intelligible,  liveable  or  useful  to  our 
private  interests.  It  is  just  this  automorphic  personalism  which  is 
debauching  our  philosophic  spirituelle.  and  our  intellectual  destiny 
will  be  a  sorry  mess  if  we  do  not  bolster  our  idealistic  morale  with 
something  more  philosophical  than  such  trifling  sops  to  a  moribund 
metaphysical  affection.  The  maxim  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things  loses  .somewhat  of  its  smug  sophistication  when  we  remem- 
ber that  we  never  know  much  about  man's  real  nature  and  destiny 
until  we  have  measured  him  alongside  the  great  Universe  of  all 
things,  all  realities,  all  the  myriad  universes  of  thought  and  dis- 
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course,  fiction  and  fact.  The  ultimate  philosophical  question  is 
whether  man's  capacity  for  experience  and  understanding  is,  or  in 
any  determinable  period  of  his  evolutionary  process,  can  be  made 
adequate  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  reality  and  impersonal  fact: 
or  do  his  (apparently  permanent)  finitude  and  immaturity,  if  not 
his  total  ephemerality  and  insignificance,  render  him  hopelessly  im- 
potent and  incompetent  to  philosophize  anything  at  all  ? 


IS  IT  AXOTHER  REXAISSAXCE? 

BY   HALCYON    M.   THOMAS 

THE  capcrness  with  which  the  readiiijj  piibhc  gives  attention  to 
all  religious  material,  be  it  the  daily  press  or  the  monthly  maga- 
zine or  church  periodical  is  a  certain  indication  that  we  are  giving 
more  thought  to  religious  matters.  It  also  indicates  a  strong  desire 
to  find  out  "what  there  is  in  religion"  as  the  non-church  going  man 
puts  it. 

We  have  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  apprehension  and 
through  the  valley  of  doubt  with  a  close-up  of  the  slough  of  despond 
and  now  as  a  people  we  are  on  the  road  to  the  solution  of  our  ])rob- 
lems.  It  is  a  long  journey  to  be  sure,  but  the  Marathon  runner 
learned  to  run  by  degrees,  indeed  his  first  venture  was  to  creep. 

For  generations  we  have  been  aware  of  the  great  part  religion 
has  played  in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  old  master  pieces 
of  art  are  due  in  large  part  to  religious  inspiration.  The  pictures 
that  stir  us  to  noble  desire  are  those  pictures  that  tell  by  paint  and 
brush  the  stories  of  His  Birth,  the  Wise  Men,  the  Madonna,  Cruci- 
fi.xion.  Last  Supper,  Resurrection.  Great  dramas  that  move  us  are 
full  of  the  principles  He  taught.  Busied  with  the  world  war,  its 
problems  and  its  aftermath  we  lost  contact  for  a  while  with  the 
nobler  things. 

A  Newspaper  announced  that  it  would  carry  daily  articles,  by  a 
layman,  on  "Religion  and  the  Newspaper."  From  the  beginning 
these  articles  were  the  subject  of  unusual  discussion,  not  around  the 
dinner  table  at  night,  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  but  on  the  trains 
by  the  commuters  as  they  went  to  work  in  the  early  morning.  There 
was  a  time  when  any  paper  undertaking  such  a  project  would  have 
met  with  severe  criticism  or  at  least  would  have  wakened  only  a 
mild  curiosity.    Now  men  with  red  corpuscles  are  anxious  to  know 
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what  religion  has  to  offer  and  through  what  channel  that  offering 
will  come. 

Men  who  are  not  affiliated  with  any  church,  who  hold  to  no 
creed,  who  are  pleased  to  live  b\'  what  they  term  the  "moral  code" 
evince  an  interest  in  religious  matters.  They  may  hide  behind  the 
attitude  of  enjoying  the  argument  but  in  reality  they  are  hunting  for 
the  foundation  of  that  moral  code.  W't  draw  inspiration  only  from 
that  which  is  higher  than  ourselves  and  the  moral  code  cannot  stop 
with  itself.  It  is  impossbile  to  follow  the  Golden  Rule  in  every 
avenue  of  life  and  not  follow  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  man 
with  the  moral  code  says  "Give  me  St.  Paul  and  his  philosophy." 
But  what  was  the  back-ground  of  Paul's  philosophy?  Was  it  not, 
"I  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified?"  The  moral  man  is  in  truth 
seeking  the  cause  that  produces  the  effect. 

This  trend  to  religious  thought  showed  itself  in  literature  even 
before  the  public  knew  the  trend  was  there.  Reviewing  a  book  a 
publishing  house  said,  "It  is  a  deeply  pious  book,  the  story  of  a 
strong  Scotch  Conventer  famil\-  and  its  publisher  are  glad  to  add 
it  to  a  list  of  publications  made  by  them  in  the  last  117  years." 

The  trend  has  crept  into  the  theatre.  "Escape"  taught  its  lesson 
in  the  last  few  lines,  "  'Tis  one's  own  self  one  cannot  escape."  says 
the  convict.  "Porgy"  left  one  with  a  sense  of  religious  flavor,  not 
for  its  spirituals  alone,  but,  what  was  Porgy 's  spirit  but  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  said.  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,  go'  sin  no  more." 
The  world  is  getting  better  by  leaps  and  bounds  for  such  a  play 
would  have  had  no  audience  even  five  years  ago. 

In  a  monthly  magazine  an  influential  non-church  going  man 
writes,  "I  crave  the  faith  of  the  Fathers.  I  regard  the  Christian 
church  in  its  entirety — including  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  as 
the  most  effective  organization  society  has  yet  devised  for  the  pro- 
motion of  alturism  and  morality,  I  believe  the  world  has  been  made 
a  better  place  by  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Piusincss  men  give  the  history  of  their  successes  lo  the  magazines 
and  openly  admit  that  they  tithed  for  they  "believed  it  a  good  busi- 
ness principle."'  Nor  do  such  men  walk  our  streets  labeled  a  "pecu- 
liar ]ieople. 

The  tw<i  pictures.  "Ten  Commandments"  and  "King  of  Kings" 
stand  as  further  ])roof  of  the  trend  toward  religious  thinking.  All 
clerg)'men  did  not  agree  on  the  jiropriety  of  presenting  these  stories 
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in  the  "movies."  Results  however  prove  that  the  project  was  well 
tinie<l  and  appreciated  for  its  true  vahic.  After  the  showing  of  the 
Ten  Conunandnicnts  one  young  man  whose  rchgious  training  had 
not  been  entirely  neglected  said,  "Miriam  wasn't  so  young  and 
beautiful  as  that  when  she  danced  around  the  (ioldcn  Calf."  I  lis 
buddy  replied,  "Miriams  age  isnt  the  most  important  part  of  the 
picture." 

Following  the  King  of  Kings  two  \oung  men  of  ahoiit  eighteen 
years  whispered  as  they  went  down  the  aisle,  .'^aid  f)ne,  "1  di<ln't 
know  religion  made  you  feel  this  way  and  isn't  it  quiet  in  tlu- 
theatre.  " 

Those  two  pictures  would  not  have  found  an  audience  even 
three  years  ago. 

At  a  conclave  of  doctors  held  in  the  West  a  tribute  to  the 
Doctor  was  read.  Searching  for  a  title  to  her  preachment  the 
speaker  used  the  words,  "I.uke  is  with  me."  .\gain  we  find  the 
religious  flavor.  Later  editorial  comment  on  her  tribute  carries 
weight  and  interest.  "The  reading  of  this  appreciation  has  given 
us  a  new  incentive  to  accomplish  our  duties  in  such  manner  that 
our  patients  may  be  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  security  when  they  say, 
'Luke  is  with  me,'  " 

National  leaders  find  security  in  religion,  nor  are  they  slow  to 
voice  their  opinions.  I'.rought  suddenly  to  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  in  our  great  nation  our  president  found  strength  for  him- 
self and  gave  confidence  to  his  people  when  he  said,  "He  that 
keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep." 

Again  may  we  quote  from  an  editorial  of  a  daily  paper,  thus 
giving  further  proof  of  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life  and  religious 
awakening  among  the  rank  and  file  of  life's  hustlers.  "We  do  not 
need  more  national  development,  we  need  more  spiritual  develop- 
ment. We  do  not  need  more  intellectual  power  we  need  more 
knowledge  we  need  more  character.  We  do  not  need  more  of  the 
things  that  are  seen  we  need  more  of  the  things  that  are  not  seen." 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  following  the  advice  of  the  rich 
and  wise  Solomon  when  he  said,  "With  all  thy  getting,  get 
understanding." 
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